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O the student who concerns himself solely with 
the general military situation in relation to the 
ultimate prospects of the war, the most interest- 

ing events of this week are those which have been 
occurring on the banks of the Ancre, where, for the first 
time in two and a-half years, the Germans have been 
strategically forced to retire without fighting from a 
whole series of prepared positions. We discuss this 
movement more fully on another page. At present it 
is to some extent still a mystery ; that is to say, there 
is room for differences of opinion as to its immediate 
causes. But whatever the full explanation may be, the 
operation plainly marks the opening of a new military 
phase in the main theatre of the war. Since the line in 
the West became stationary none of the armies engaged 
there—not even the French at Verdun—has ever been 
obliged to retire in this fashion ; and it is beyond doubt 
that only the sternest compulsion, direct or indirect, 
could have induced the German Higher Command to 
compromise its prestige and imperil the morale of its 
troops by executing such a movement. 


* % * 


In spite, however, of the great military interest of the 
position in the Somme area, those who take a wide view 
of the issues and eventual results of the war will probably 
be inclined to attach more importance to what has just 
happened in Mesopotamia. The capture of Miraumont 
and Serre, though a landmark, is but an incident of the 
war ; the capture of Kut is a historical event. Whether 
General Maude is to be regarded as having fulfilled the 
purpose of his expedition, and whether it will be con- 








sidered desirable at this season of the year that he should 
attempt to advance to Bagdad, is a question which only 
the military authorities can answer ; and they certainly 
will not do so. But nothing that General Maude’s army 
may accomplish in the future is likely to equal, in real 
effect, what it has already done. The occupation of the 
great merchant city of Bagdad would mean the conquest 
of Mesopotamia; but in the East prestige counts for 
even more than it does in the West, and the conquest of 
Mesopotamia is a much less vital British interest than 
was the recapture of the little Arab town which was 
made famous a year ago by the first serious surrender 
of British troops that has ever taken place in Asia. It 
was for Kut, and not for Bagdad, that the vast piece of 
organisation which made General Maude’s victory 
possible was undertaken. 


* x * 


One is rather chary of using the word “ brilliant "— 
though Lord Curzon used it in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday—in connection with General Maude’s opera- 
tions, for it is the word which was applied on a notable 
occasion to the ill-fated adventure of General Townshend. 
Yet it seems to be the appropriate word. The Turks 
were forced into a dangerous position, with a long 
exposed flank covered only by the river, and were then 
completely out-manceuvred by means of a determined 
frontal attack combined with a simultaneous crossing 
of the river far behind their lines. We have no details 
yet of the crossing, but it seems to have been one of those 
daring coups the success of which a general may hope 
for but can never count upon. In this case the coup 
did succeed, and the immediate result was an extremely 
rapid retreat of the whole Turkish army. The reports 
available at the time of writing do not enable us to judge 
whether the retreat ever became a rout, or how far the 
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Turks will have to go before they attempt to turn and 
make a fresh stand, but the small number of prisoners 
reported on Sunday and Monday—in contrast to the 
large numbers captured on the previous days—rather 
suggests that the bulk of the enemy’s forces made good 
its escape in tolerable order. The fact remains that 
General Maude’s great victory is much more complete 
than anything that had been generally hoped for. 


* * * 


The situation in Washington is developing slowly but 
surely in the inevitable direction. The sinking of the 
Laconia involved the death of two American citizens. 
The Laconia was a passenger liner, and the incident 
appears therefore clearly to be the “ overt act”’ for 
which President Wilson has been waiting. It is under- 
stood, moreover, that the President regards it as such. 
A declaration of war has not followed, primarily because 
the President has no power to declare war without the 
authority of Congress, and Congress, like the American 
nation which it represents, is still inclined to move 
slowly. The President, it is clear, is not only not willing 
to risk a rebuff—there would be no great likelihood of 
that—but wishes to have Congress definitely with him 
—not too far behind—taking its full share of the 
responsibility for the decision. As a preliminary step 
he is inviting it to authorise him to arm merchantmen 
“fore and aft” with American guns and American 
gunners behind them, and take other steps to protect 
American lives. It will be clear, of course, to Congress, 
as it is to everyone else, that the guns once mounted 
will be used, and that when they are, America will be 
at war. But no doubt the President is right in preferring 
this indirect method of arriving at:that condition. 


* * * 


Lord Fisher’s name was very prominent in the debates 
on the Naval Estimates this week. His virtues and his 
weaknesses were thoroughly canvassed by several 
speakers, including an ex-First Lord of the Admiralty, 
an ex-Civil Lord of the Admiralty, and an Admiral of 
the Fleet. On the whole the discussion was unedifying 
in the extreme; but it provided at least an excellent 
illustration of the disadvantages of attempting to decide 
the professional merits of naval or military officers by 
public debate. It seems inevitable that such debates 
should develop into personal wrangles. In the present 
instance it is difficult to see what Lord Fisher’s friends, 
and especially Mr. Lambert, can have hoped to gain by 
introducing the subject; the result of their action 
certainly has been to make the return of Lord Fisher to 
the Admiralty a much more improbable event than it 
was before. Mr. Lambert may have been right in 
comparing Admiral Jellicoe and Lord Fisher to Beth- 
mann-Hollweg and Bismarck. Lord Fisher is the 
greatest figure in modern naval history; Admiral 
Jellicoe is a man who, if he is destined to make as great 
a mark, has at all events not done so yet. But whether 
the comparison is justified or not, whether Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Lambert are right or wrong in their estimate of 
Lord Fisher’s professional talents, the fact remains that 
in one of the quite essential qualifications for the highest 
command in war time—namely, the respect and liking 


of his subordinates—Lord Fisher is obviously lacking ; 
and the main effect of the discussion in Parliament and 
the Press has been to make this deficiency more obvious 
thanever. Disunion in the Service would be a very high 
price to pay for the hypothetical advantages of Lord 


Fisher’s return. 
* * * 


It is reported that Dr. Liebknecht’s constituency of 
Potsdam has returned a minority Socialist to the 
Prussian Diet by a five to one majority in the electoral 
body. The news would be incredible were it not so 
specific ; had the figures not been given, we should have 
been tempted to suppose that a mistake had been made, 
and that the seat really at issue was the Reichstag seat 
automatically vacated by Dr. Liebknecht when he was 
convicted of an offence against the State. For the 
Prussian Diet is based on a system of indirect election 
which gives immensely disproportionate weight to the 
votes of the rich; and the result, as announced, 
postulates a state of opinion amongst all classes in 
Germany which is contrary to what every other 
known fact would lead us to suppose. Dr. Mehring, 
the successful candidate, is an eminent and venerable 
man ; but the minority Socialist view is that the German 
Government is in the wrong, and that peace negotiations 
should instantly be opened with that diagnosis as a 
starting-point, and Dr. Mehring himself spent several 
months in prison last year because the Government 
objected to his views. According to the report in the 
Times the direct electors at Potsdam number 288 ; the 
minority Socialists returned 218, the majority Socialists 
6, and the combined non-Socialist parties 44. The 
figures do not add correctly, but the margin is ample. 
The significance of the result is so extraordinary that 
we do not care to comment further on it pending 


confirmation. 
x % * 


A large and influential meeting was held at the 
Kingsway Hall on Monday to demand that the German 
civilians interned in this country should be exchanged 
for the British civilians interned in Germany at Ruh- 
leben. The Bishop of London presided, and the 
principal resolutions were moved by Lord Beresford, 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. Joynson-Hicks, and Lord 
Henry Bentinck. The German Government having 
refused to exchange on the basis of man for man, the 
proposal is that the 26,000 Germans in England should 
be exchanged for the 4,000 British in Germany. The 
case for the proposal is strong. The imprisonment for 
years of large numbers of civilians may be a necessary 
precaution, having regard to the greatly increased 
importance of spying in modern warfare, but if so the 
necessity is a particularly cruel and deplorable one, 
leading as it has done at Ruhleben to many cases of 
death and others of insanity. It is pointed out, more~ 
over, that in practice Great Britain has to feed them 
all, since it is only through the food sent in parcels that 
the Ruhleben prisoners are able to avoid starvation. 
Undoubtedly, therefore, an exchange is desirable on 
economic as well as humane grounds. We can well 
afford to let the Germans have apparently the best of 
the bargain, 
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At this point, however, the military authorities step 
in and point out that the proposal involves the repatria- 
tion not merely of the 26,000 Germans interned in Great 
Britain, but of another 10,000 interned in other parts 
of the Empire. The Germans would therefore get 
36,000 against our 4,000; a large number of these are 
reservists fit for military service, and most of the rest 
would be available for other forms of national service 
under the new German law, thus setting free more men 
for the army. On these grounds the British Govern- 
ment declines to consider the proposal, and we are 
bound to say that it is very difficult to see how the argu- 
ments of the military authorities—who are conducting 
a “ war of attrition ’"—are to be answered. If we are 
to release civilian reservists, why not also prisoners of 
war? The Germans would, no doubt, be very glad 
to do that, too, on the same basis. No one here, of 
course, would dream of suggesting it; yet, the demand 
for man-power in both countries being what it is, the 
difference between the case of civilian prisoners and the 
case of soldier prisoners is, we fear, more sentimental 
than real. 

o% * * 

It is harder than ever to understand what the Director- 
General of National Service is really up to. A bare- 
faced attempt to take hidden powers to convert, by a 
mere Executive order, the present scheme of volun- 
teering into universal industrial compulsion was foiled 
on Monday by the general sense of the House of Com- 
mons ; and compulsory service of private employers or 
of the Government's industrial enterprises will now, at 
any rate, require subsequent legislation. But what is 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain aiming at with his present 
touting for volunteers? Every Government clerk 
(male)—including, we presume, the Under Secretaries of 
State—is now required to enrol as a volunteer; all 
the munition workers and the duly badged and starred 
men in the most indispensable industries are being 
pressed to enrol ; and, finally, even the Members of the 
House of Commons are directly adjured to add their 
names to the list. What can be the use of so gigantic 
and so heterogeneous a register of merely nominal 
volunteers, who will certainly not be sent to labour in the 
fields or shipyards? It is hinted, by the way, that, 
although men will not, at present, be individually 
compelled to leave their employments, one industry 
after another that is deemed “ non-essential ” will be 
drastically “ restricted’ by imperative order under 
the Defence of the Realm Acts—first, by a prohibition to 
engage any new employees between 17 and 61, and 
subsequently by orders prohibiting the continuance in 
such employment of men under certain ages. Those 
thus thrown out of employment will be steered into a 
“spontaneous” transfer to “ essential’’ industries 
needing more men. This ingenious scheme avoids, 
on the one hand, the quagmire of “ forced labour ” ; 
and, on the other, the awkward social necessity, under 
any general compulsion, of industrially “ conscripting " 
persons living on property incomes, not to mention also 
authors and journalists ! 

* * » 


The new Warrant on Army pensions—which it has 
taken three months to prepare—remedies most of the 





worst defects in the system. It is extraordinary 
with what obstinacy the various departments of the 
War Office and the Treasury have all along defended 
their original heartless and pedantic limitations, to 
remove which it has taken a two years’ persistent 
campaign, in which the War Emergency Workers’ 
National Committee and various Labour and Radical 
Members have played the chief parts. The new scheme 
(whilst increasing the annual charge by 33 per cent.) 
adds, roughly, 50 per cent. to the estimated total 
cost of the present arrangements; and these, it must 
be remembered, are about 40 or 50 per cent. better 
than the original proposals. It looks as if the Govern- 
ment’s idea of justice for the soldier in 1917 is, in the 
aggregate, about twice as liberal as in 1914—a very 
beneficent result of popular agitation. Good features in 
the revised scheme, besides an almost general increase 
of rates, are (a) the concession of full pensions for 
disease merely “ aggravated *’ by military service (does 
this include “ accelerated ’’?); (b) power to make 
half the award conditional on submission to treat- 
ment ; (c) no alteration of a permanent pension through 
any improvement in the pensioner’s earning capacity ; 
(d) provision for pensions to men becoming subse- 
quently disabled, within seven years of discharge ; and 
(e) provision for payment for the industrial training of 
widows. Congratulations are due to Mr. Barnes, our 


first real Minister of Pensions. 
~ aK + 


The article which we published three weeks ago on 
“The Mind of the Employer ’”’ has aroused a good deal 
of attention in various quarters, and some of the 
criticisms that have been made upon it suggest that it 
contained a particularly timely warning. The Engineer, 
which is an important Trade organ, accuses us of 
endeavouring to stir up “ a bitterness which others are 
labouring to remove.” We do not think the accusation 
is in any way justified. Most people, we believe, 
honestly wish to remove that bitterness between Labour 
and Capital which is the source of so much suffering and 
industrial and social inefficiency ; but it is imperative 
that employers should understand that it cannot be 
removed by smooth words and pious aspirations, 
accompanied by a determination to get all the causes of 
dispute settled in favour of Capital. The Employers’ 
Parliamentary Council, whose report we reviewed, is 
not a very important body, but it cannot be regarded as 
completely unimportant ; and if it could contrive to 
carry out one-tenth of the reactionary programme which 
it has foreshadowed, the “ bitterness’’ to which the 
Engineer refers would be, to say the least, intensely 
aggravated. When employers come forward with such 
provocative proposals as that the charter of Trade 
Union liberties, the Trades Disputes Act, should be 
repealed, they can hardly expect to be listened to as if 
they were “‘ labouring to remove bitterness.’ If organs 


like the Engineer really desire that a better temper shall 
prevail, they would surely do well to disown as em- 
phatically as possible such documents as the report of 
the Employers’ Parliamentary Council, almost every 
line of which revealed a profound and determined 
animus against Trade Unionism and all that rade 
Unionism stands for. 
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THE GERMAN CALCULATION 


TT those who have been watching the military 
situation the German retreat from the Ancre 
did not come altogether as a surprise. We 
pointed out last week that the chief features of the 
coming campaign in the West will probably be a German 
offensive against the French and a British offensive 
against the Germans. While the enemy prosecutes the 
one, he wants as far as he can to baffle the other. One 
way of baffling it is to retreat ; and the growing weakness 
of the German resistance on the Ancre during the past 
month suggested long ago that that way might be in 
contemplation. 

We should notice just what is involved. On the one 
hand there is a great enemy concentration against the 
French. Men and transport have been collected ; new 
railways built ; railhead sidings enlarged ; guns placed 
in position ; ranges tested and corrected ; ammunition 
in vast quantities disposed at suitable dumps; air 
photographs of the opposing defences transcribed into 
trench-maps for officers by the thousand. Everything 
is in readiness, waiting for the button to be pressed. On 
the British side a corresponding concentration against 
the Germans is in a state of corresponding, perhaps of 
even greater, preparedness. Just when the rival 
thunder-clouds are at their blackest and both are on the 
point of bursting into storm, the Germans on the weakest 
part of the front opposite us retreat. They go back 
perhaps five miles, perhaps ten, perhaps more, to a long- 
prepared and heavily fortified position. What is the 
result ? All our railways have to be prolonged as many 
miles further ; all our railhead sidings have to be taken 
up and relaid that distance nearer the new front ; all 
our carefully placed guns have to be moved forward, 
and new positions (less deliberately chosen) to be found 
for them; all our range-finding has to be done over 
again; most of our dumped ammunition has to be 
taken up, carried forward, and dumped again; and 
most, if not all, of our officers’ trench-maps, with all the 
time they have spent conning them by heart for night- 
attacks and fog-movements, go into the military equiva- 
lent of the waste-paper basket. In short we must lose 
much time, perhaps three weeks, perhaps a month, 
perhaps more, before we can attack again just there 
under equally favourable conditions. Meantime the 
enemy will go ahead with his attack against the French, 
making hay while the sun shines. 

If this view is correct, it will be seen that the German 
manceuvre presents certain inconveniences to us. So 
far it is confined, it is true, to a small part of the front. 
But that part, though small, was a very critical one ; it 
was there that the chief possibility presented itself of 
rolling up the German line by flank-pressure. Nor 
would it be surprising if other retreats followed at other 
selected points. The retreat in the present instance, 


whether or not we are right as to its motive, was executed 
with very marked success. Our officers, though they 
expected it, seem scarcely to have known that it was 
happening until after it had happened. We took no 
prisoners or booty worth mentioning, and only two or 
three guns were destroyed by the Germans instead of 
being removed. The little knots of snipers and machine- 


gunners, who were left to delay our advance, did their 
work efficiently. It is true that the evacuation was 
helped by a period of weather misty enough to impede 
aerial observation. But, excepting at midsummer, such 
periods may always be expected on the West front 
at fairly short intervals. The real lesson seems to be 
that already taught by the two Dardanelles evacuations, 
namely, that in modern intensive trench-warfare 
“ flitting” is much easier and safer than in field opera- 
tions. 

On the Western front, and at the present time, it is 
not a manceuvre open to both sides. The French, for 
instance, could not baffle the impending blow against 
them by executing a retreat in their turn. To do so 
would mean voluntarily exposing a new strip of French 
soil to the invader—a course which is barely thinkable. 
The Germans need have no such qualms ; their line 
is far enough within enemy territory to give them great 
freedom of action. The morale of their men has, of 
course, to be considered. No retreat can be exactly 
exhilarating. But the German rank and file are 
sufficiently educated to know that when at one part 
of a great line there is a monster concentration 
for attack, the other parts cannot expect to do more 
than hold; and if holding is easiest done by going a 
short way back, they will probably prefer that policy 
to one of standing up and being battered. The weight 
of our shell-fire has undoubtedly lowered German morale; 
but one may doubt if a chance of respite from it will 
demoralise them further. The chief thing that they lose 
by retiring is the vast accumulation of labour which 
has been sunk in their dug-out fortifications. This is 
something, fortunately, which cannot be taken away 
with them; and though their new line will no doubt 
have the same invaluable features, they cannot 
reproduce them indefinitely, because of the long 
time and enormous industry required for their con- 
struction. 

Although the retreat is a very pleasing tribute to the 
successful weight of the British Army’s pressure, we 
refrain, it will be seen, from endorsing the popular 
suggestion that it constitutes an advantage for us in 
itself. We do so because that suggestion does not 
seem to accord with the facts, so far as they have 
hitherto been disclosed. It is important to avoid 
phrases which mislead. We are now approaching the 
crisis of the war, and at such a time cheap optimism 
and sensational pessimism are both costly and un- 
patriotic forms of self-indulgence. Public opinion needs 
to keep itself close to actualities. About the general 
character of Germany’s military plan there can be little 
doubt. She is staking everything on the event of this 
spring and summer. If she can get through the coming 
months without sustaining a heavy defeat (and, if 
possible, with some last repetition of her offensive 
successes), she reckons that the Allies (the U-boat war- 
fare and the food shortages contributing) may finally 
concede her claim to be “ invincible” and give up the 
war as a bad job. To effect this she is sacrificing all 
her future military reserves to present military require- 
ments, so as to place a maximum army in line on the 
fighting fronts. Her force in the West this spring is 
expected to be bigger and stronger than any that she has 
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employed there before. Therefore, unless we want to 
court in advance a shock of public disappointment, such 
as might make the Allies throw up their game just as 
all the winning cards were left in their hands, we must 
avoid antedating the moment of the Allies’ final superi- 
ority. It will come, but it has not come yet. The 
present is the moment of Germany’s final desperate 
onslaught, which may well inflict on us some set-backs. 
They will only injure us, in the long run, if we are 
unprepared for them ; but it is precisely on that form 
of unpreparedness that Germany is reckoning. 


A RURAL REVOLUTION 
W E are gradually realising that anything whatever 


may happen in war-time, even to our most 

cherished institutions ; and, certainly, the de- 
cisions of the Government with regard to agriculture 
amount to nothing less than a revolution. 

The “new settlement” with regard to what is still 
the greatest single industry in the Kingdom, which the 
Government will embody in legislation in a week or two, 
is no mere transient expedient “for the duration of the 
war.’ It lays down in broad outline the conditions of 
farming from one end of the United Kingdom to the 
other for a period of five and a-half years at least ; and 
by that time the position will be so firmly established 
that it is unlikely to be subverted. For five successive 
harvests the farmer is guaranteed a minimum price for 
wheat and oats; not by any reimposition of the Corn 
Laws, for which our Protectionists are always hankering, 
but by the Government undertaking either to purchase 
his crops at the prescribed minimum, if called upon to 
do so, or else pay compensation. This affords the 
farmer a definitely secured figure to work to, whilst 
allowing him the extra advantage of any advance in the 
world price. We heartily congratulate the Government 
on adopting a method of securing the farmer which 
involves no increase in the price of food. If the 
guarantee should involve the Treasury in any loss, 
which seems unlikely, the burden will fall on the tax- 
payers, presumably in proportion to their ability to pay ; 
and not upon the consumers as such, in proportion to 
their consumption of bread, a method of mecting a 
national charge which is actually more oppressive than 
an equal poll tax. We hope the War Cabinet will keep 
this important distinction in mind when dealing with 
other industries. No less important is it to enquire what 
is to become of the profit which the State thus ensures 
to the farmer by protecting him from foreign and 
Colonial competitors blessed with good harvests. An 
insuperable objection to protective import duties is the 
unnecessary bounty that they confer on all the home 
producers who are above the “ margin of cultivation,” 
and who have therefore already a disposable surplus 
profit, which the landlord takes as rent. Mr. Lloyd 
George proposes to prohibit the raising of rents of agri- 
cultural land between now and the autumn of 1922, 
except with the permission of the Board of Agriculture. 
Lord Lansdowne has already expressed his complete 
approval of this limitation—what will the Liberty and 
Property Defence League say ?—and has promised its 
cordial acceptance by the House of Lords. It follows, 
if the legislation is not to be illusory, that the farmer 
will also secure, for this period, a virtual fixity of tenure 
subject only to expropriation for misconduct. Lastly, it 
has always been urged that it ought to be an incident of 
any statutory or financial regulation or assistance of any 
industry that the principle of the National Minimum 
should be definitely enforced as regards the wage- 
earners concerned. This the Government now concedes, 


in the shape of a statutory minimum wage for able- 
bodied agricultural labourers between 17 and 61, in 
Great Britain at the uniform rate of 25s. per week, and 
in Ireland at minima to be fixed by County Boards. 
This statutory minimum wage is to last, like the 
guaranteed prices and the stereotyped rents, as part of 
an irrevocable bargain for the next five and a-half years. 
It is, of course, practically certain never to be undone. 
With the whole body of coalminers, and the trades 
already brought under the Trade Boards Act, the 
agricultural labourers carry the number of wage- 
earners ensured a legally enforceable minimum to nearly 
three millions, or approximately one-fifth of the total. 
Thus pass at a blow the scarcely-concealed hopes of the 
majority of Sir Harry Verney and Mr. Henry Hobhouse’s 
Departmental Committee that, after the war, unemploy- 
ment and distress in the cities would force the agricul- 
tural labourer back to the land, and obviate any neces- 
sity for a disturbance of the level of wages to which the 
farmer had so long been accustomed. Seldom has a 
Minority Report so quickly carried conviction as that 
in which Mr. Edward Strutt, Mr. Leslie Scott and 
Mr. G. H. Roberts enforced the arguments for a Legal 
Minimum Wage for the farm labourer.* 

We hope that Mr. Lloyd George will not allow the 
statesmanship of his proposals to be impaired by those 
who will turn them into a Bill. Thus, attempts are 
already being made by the agents of the great estates to 
secure some enlargement of the possible opportunities for 
raising rents—as, for instance, when an old lease expires 
or a new tenant takes over a farm—even when a new 
capitalist has purchased the estate and wants a free 
hand. There are reasons why the nation should at this 
juncture endow the farmer ; but the proposed guarantee 
is intended exclusively for his benefit, and the House of 
Commons should look narrowly at any lax drafting 
which might enable any portion of the advantage of the 
guarantee to be diverted to the landlord. There is 
absolutely no public advantage in an increase of rent. 

What will even more certainly be done will be to 
“nibble” at the promised 25s. a weck minimum in 
Great Britain to every able-bodied agricultural labourer 
between 17 and 61 years of age. The Director-General 
of National Service had already definitely undertaken 
to secure this sum, without any reservations, to all the 
volunteers for service whom his Department accepts ; 
and the Prime Minister has simply adopted this figure. 
But now we are told by the Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Board of Agriculture that the 25s. will not be in 
cash, but will include allowances! It will be interesting 
to hear what Mr. Neville Chamberlain thinks of the gloss 
that Sir R. Winfrey—we presume at the instance of 
Mr. Prothero—has put upon the National Service terms. 
As a matter of fact, a National Service voluntecr from 
the city, who has been promised 25s. a week as a 
minimum wage, will expect that sum in cash, and will 
not be content to be paid in “allowances.” It is inte- 
resting to learn from an authentic source what these 
allowances include. The Landagents’ Society vehe- 
mently objected to the Report of the Land Enquiry 
Committee of 1914, in which Mr. Lloyd George was 
interested ; and it has recently published a volume of 
refutations and criticism.t From this unimpeachable 
source we learn that the Board of Trade valuation of a 
free cottage and garden at £4 a year is much too low ; as 
are the official estimates of “‘ haysel and harvest moneys ” 
at £5 a year. Then there are “ such cash payments by 
results as .. . lamb money, calf or foal money, journey 
money, and, in a different scale of importance, mole and 

* British Agriculture: The Nation’s Opportunity (being the 
Minority Report, together with Addenda, &c.). Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 





+ Facts About Land: A Reply to ‘* The Land,” the Report of the 
Unofficial Land Enquiry Committee. Prepared by the Landagents’ 
Society. 


Murray. 2s. 6d. net 
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rat money.” We should like to see the face of the 
National Service volunteer, who expected his promised 
25s. a week, but was told by the farmer to whom he 
was assigned that the cottage and garden, for which he 
would be charged a shilling a week rent, would be 
counted as worth another shilling, and that a half-a- 
crown more would be deducted as likely to be made good 
by some distant “ haysel and harvest money,’ not to 
say problematical ‘‘ mole and rat money.”’ But this is 
not the whole width of the door that Sir R. Winfrey has 
opened. Among the other allowances testified to by the 
Landagents’ Society, ‘the chief payments in kind are 
milk, pork, potatoes; potato ground free or at low 
rents ; the preparation of potato ground by ploughing, 
tilling and manuring; coal or the cartage of coal, 
faggots and firewood ; straw for pigs, rabbits ; manure 
for gardens or allotments; beer or cider.” Who is 
going to assess the equivalent of these things in pence 
per week, and what about the labourer who prefers pay- 
ment in cash to this remnant of the truck system? 

We suggest to the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, a will apparently have the preparation of the 
Bill, and to the House of Commons which will have to 
scrutinise it, that to authorise any compulsory deduction 
from the 25s. per week minimum wage that the Director- 
General of National Service has promised will be resented 
as a breach of faith, and will go far to cripple his efforts 
to attract labour to the land. Moreover, it would never 
do to leave to each farmer to assess the cash value of his 
own allowances; and we can hardly create a County 
Board for such a job. The 25s. a week must be a cash 
wage, any allowances being, as they used to be, a volun- 
tary supplementation by the farmer. The Landagents’ 
Society itself informs us that “these so-called per- 
quisites are very rarely, if ever, included in agreements 
for wages. They are in the nature of free gifts, controlled 
by local custom. . . . If labourers prefer the discon- 
tinuance of allowances and an increase of weekly cash 
wages, the Society has no reason to suppose that the 
change would be opposed by employers.”’ It would be a 
fatal mistake, from all standpoints, for the House of 
Commons to give any statutory endorsement by way of 
deduction from wages to a system of allowances, which 
are now “in the nature of free gifts,’ and should be 
allowed to remain so. 


HERR BERNSTEIN ON “ THE NEW 
STATESMAN’ 


E published in these columns not long ago an article 
contributed to the New Republic of New York 


by Edward Bernstein, the well-known Social 
Democratic member of the German Reichstag. Those of 
our readers who remember it will be interested to read the 
extracts which we are able to give below from an article by 
the same writer in Die Neue Zeit of February 9th, 1917. 
The article illustrates in a remarkable degree Herr Bern- 
stein’s characteristic detachment and ability, and we should 
have liked, had it not been too long, to have reproduced it 
in full. The subject of it, as will be seen, is an article which 
appeared in these columns on December 30th last, entitled 
“The Case for the Allies,” together with the comments 
thereon made by the Nation a week later. 

Herr Bernstein begins by pointing out that : 

According to the ordinary mode of measurement, the New 
Statesman would stand politically to the “ left” of the Nation. 
This is the case, so far as home politics, economic and social, are 
concerned. In this department the New Statesman stands for 


demands which often go far beyond what Social Democracy 
in Germany asks for. 


But on the question of the war itself the 


New Statesman diverges considerably from the view of the 
extreme Left in English Social Democracy, and even stands, as 
we shall see, to the right of the Liberal Nation. True, the 
question might be raised what in this war is to be reckoned as 
** radical.” It certainly does not imply simply opposition to 
one’s own Government, however bitter that opposition may be, 
One cannot separate the attitude taken up towards the particular 
Government from the attitude towards the large general issue 
which the war has to decide. The campaigns of the Ottomans 
in the fifteenth century against Byzantium were wars of conquest 
waged by the representatives of a lower form of culture against a 
State which, with all its organic defects, had developed and 
represented a much higher civilisation. If, therefore, the policy 
followed by an opposition had been one which tended to deliver 
Byzantium into the hands of the Ottomans, it could not possibly 
be described as “ radical” in its aim, except in so far as it was 
dictated by the thought that an Ottoman victory would lead 
to a regeneration of Byzantium. In the same way the bare fact 
that the people who determine the political attitude of the 
New Statesman decisively take the side of the Entente cannot 
by itself prove a deficiency of radical sentiment. It all depends 
here upon the considerations which determine this taking of 
sides—their specific quality and rank. 

What are these considerations ? They are clearly expressed 
in an article published by the New Statesman on December 30th, 
1916, ‘** The Case for the Allies.” The organ of the Party Direc- 
torate, Vorwdarts, quoted this article in its number for January 
28th, but in the usual way gave only a bit of it torn from the 
context, just enough to hold up to its readers the wickedness of 
the New Statesman in contrast to the noble temper of Vorwéris 
and its patrons. Of the real spirit and meaning of the article, 
of its aim, the readers are allowed to learn absolutely nothing. 
Herr Bernstein here gives a summary, which we need not 
reproduce, of the New Statesman article. He then proceeds : 

So far the New Statesman. It is not necessary to discuss 
whether the military position of Germany is quite as brilliant 
as is here described. Similarly, with regard to the assertions 
upon which its inferences are based, it does not very much 
matter whether the ruling persons in Germany really entertain 
the views or the plans which are attributed to them. Men are 
mortal ; their views and plans may change. It is here obviously 
above all a question of the possible—or, in the language of the 
article, of the potential—i.c., of what Germany would be able 
to do if one day it had a mind to it. We see a paper, in other 
respects free from any Chauvinist dispositions, advocate the 
prosecution of the war on the ground that that is the only way 
of preventing Europe, so far as one can look ahead, from falling 
under the overlordship of Germany. And this danger is to 
be obviated by Austria-Hungary being reconstructed—which 
is only another way of saying that Austria is to be broken up 
into its component nationalities. 

Against this the Nation writes strongly (January 6th). 

Herr Bernstein here gives a summary of the Nation article, 
and goes on: 

In this case, too, the article may have got some of its colour 
from the tendency or the standpoint of the writers. Whereas 
in the New Statesman Germany’s position is depicted in a too 
rosy light, the Nation may have painted it too black. I will 
not examine that question further in this place, since my point 
is simply to make plain the two conceptions, not to inquire into 
the correctness of their particular presuppositions. Neither is 
altogether false, each rests upon a series of definite facts and 
each attaches itself to various possibilities. The way in which 
each does this, the possibilities which it puts in the foreground, 
show the writer’s standpoint and mode of thought. ; 

The significant thing is that whilst the New Statesman 1s 
occupied almost exclusively with the question of power, the 
Nation does not fail (at any rate in regard to one point, which is, 
however, a point of the first importance) to indicate such a 
solution as relegates the consideration of power to the back- 
ground. The New Statesman affirms, indeed, that Germany’s 
legitimate aspirations are not to be thwarted, but since we are not 
told who is to decide what is “ legitimate,” and what not, this 
assurance cannot carry much weight. 

We may point out here that we were careful to define 
Germany’s “ illegitimate aspirations” (and therefore by 
inference her legitimate aspirations) as “her desire to 
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impose her authority and her Kultur upon other European 
nations. The foundation of her power to do this is the 
existence and the subservience of the Austrian Empire,in which 
a minority of Germans and Magyars rule more than fifty 
millions of people.” Herr Bernstein continues : 


On the other hand, in the Nation German aspirations for the 
development of Mesopotamia are represented outspokenly as 
something in which it would be both impolite and inconsiderate 
to thwart the Germans; Germany’s scientific and industrial 
efficiency is recognised as giving the measure of its rights in the 
world-market in the larger sense of that word. The Nation 
holds fast to its pre-war doctrines as to international relations, 
It remains the champion of Free Trade in that generous con. 
ception of it which makes it more than an economic doctrine— 
the economic expression of a whole attitude to the world in 
matters of internationalintercourse. . . . The New Statesman 
is edited with great talent, and even if it takes up towards the 
war substantially the same attitude as the so-called ** Majority ” 
Socialists take up in Germany, it is at any rate quite free from 
Pharisaism. It does not pretend to be the exponent of a pacific 
policy and then go on indefinitely voting war-credits. Its 
particular defect is its exaggerated cult of “ fact ” whereby the 
element of Ideology only too easily comes short, though without 
that element no party can exist which aspires to represent the 
future of mankind. 

Also facts are not such a simple matter. The New Statesman, 
in order to prevent Mitteleuropa from coming into existence, is 
for “ reconstructing ” Austria-Hungary on the basis of nation- 
alities. . . . The Slavs, Rumans and Italians in Austria- 
Hungary are to be freed. As a matter of fact, these nationalities 
are not oppressed, though they are, it is true, subject peoples. 
But if you set up such a demand, the first question is, who among 
these peoples wants to be freed, and above all how does he want 
to be freed, by being torn away from Austria or by having liberty 
within Austria? Suppose, however, that they are all centri- 
fugal elements, that they do all want to be separated from 
Austria—what would the Entente gain by realising such a pro- 
gramme? In virtue of the new grouping Austria certainly 
would have become considerably smaller, but it would (1) have 
become in the same degree more homogeneous and thereby more 
strong for striking, and (2) would find itself all the more under 
the necessity of leaning on Germany, and subordinating its 
policy to Germany, as it had never done before. 


There is no doubt a good deal in this argument of Herr 
Bernstein’s. An Austria-Hungary which was deprived of its 
Slavs and Rumans and Italians would be considerably 
weaker in man-power and therefore less useful from the 
point of view of Pan-German ambitions; but it would be 
more compact and more manageable, and with Germany as 
its mentor and ally would have no need permanently to 
resign its hopes of recovering political control over the route 
to Constantinople and the East. That, we take it, is one 
of the main reasons why the question of the Czechs and 
Slovaks has become so prominent lately, for once these 
peoples were liberated the Austro-Hungarian Empire would 
virtually cease to exist and could scarcely be resuscitated. 
As for Herr Bernstein’s doubt as to whether these nation- 
alities wish to be independent or merely autonomous, that 
is surely a question which can be pretty easily decided 
when the time comes. If they do not wish to be inde- 
pendent, if they prefer to remain united under the Hapsburg 
crown, it will certainly be impossible for the Allies to force 
independence upon them. 

Herr Bernstein goes on to deal with the idea of “ Mittel- 
europa,” and expresses approval of the Nation’s view of 
Herr Naumann’s book, that it has been responsible for 
generating fanaticism. 

Yet a reminder seems timely that Naumann is not Chancellor, 
and that his idea has not yet been adopted as their programme 
by the Central Powers. The one and only condition under 
which “ Mitteleuropa ” would certainly come about as an eco- 
nomic federation would be the proclamation of a boycott of the 
Central Powers as envisaged in the Paris resolutions of March, 
1916. “One way of fighting ‘Mitteleuropa,’”’ so the 





Nation concludes its article, “‘ is the way of bloodshed and dis- 
memberment, a process in which Europe itself might be destroyed. 
The other way is by substituting for the two partial groups a 
‘League of the Nations.’” 

This last-named proposal has certainly many difficulties in its 
way, difficulties which are now being multiplied. But that ought 
not to be any reason why an advocate of peace among the nations 
should depreciate or discard the idea. The scepticism with 
which the New Statesman handles it would not be so great as it is 
did it not draw force from one circumstance. This is indicated in 
the sentence in the article quoted above, which says that the 
experiences of this war do not give much encouragement to the 
hope that Militarism will yield to democracy in Germany. As 
things are at present, a real fact is here pointed at. It is true 
that the party, in which once was seen the great force counter- 
acting Militarism, has struck its sails to a much greater degree 
than was necessary. But that will not be so forever. And the 
New Statesman is quite wrong when it opines that the victory 
of the Entente is needful in order to make Militarism yield to 
democracy in Germany. Without such dubious remedies demo- 
cracy will regain its power to continue the old fight. The appli- 
cation of violence from outside can only make its fight more 
difficult. 


In this conclusion we may perhaps detect the one con- 
cession which Herr Bernstein makes to his readers’ prejudices. 
He is a German addressing Germans, and it is impossible 
for him to do anything but repudiate the idea that “ violence 
from outside” can advance the cause of democracy in 
Germany. Yet he does not altogether conceal his own 
doubt. He does not predict that after the war democracy 
will conquer Militarism in Germany; he merely says that 
it “ will regain its power to continue the old fight.” How 
unsuccessful, how apparently hopeless, that fight was we 
all know; and we venture to think that Herr Bernstein 
was expressing his real views more frankly when, writing 
for the American New Republic in September last, he said : 

The war is in a high degree the trial of German Militarism. Shall 

it be maintained with its present features or not? For the parties 

of the middle-class the question is almost settled already. Unless 
the war ends for Germany in a downright defeat they will maintain 
it by hook or by crook. 


In this passage Herr Bernstein himself explicitly confirmed 
the view which he now says is “ quite wrong.” He can 
hardly expect English readers to be very much impressed 
by such a recantation. The truth is that Herr Bernstein, 
with his long experience of this country and of public life 
in his own, is one of the most widely informed and clear- 
sighted men in Europe; and reading between the lines of 
this article of his it is difficult to avoid feeling that it is 
only his patriotism—not his convictions—that leads him 
either to defend the maintenance of the indefensible Austrian 
Empire or to deny the necessity for the actual military 
defeat of those who control his country’s destinies. 


THE HISTORICAL BASIS OF 
IRISH NATIONALISM 
IV; 


and Ireland is famous. It was, he said, “the 

union of the shark with its prey.” Dr. Johnson’s 
prophecy has been quoted almost as often. ‘“‘ Do not unite 
with us,” he said to an Irishman at a time when the question 
of a union was being mooted; “ we would unite with you 
only to rob you.” Modern Englishmen are sometimes 
bewildered when they discover that the Irishman, whom 


B= comment on the Union between England 


. they regard as, on the whole, a poor relation getting more 


than his fair share of doles, accepts Johnson and Byron as 
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having foretold and summed up with perfect accuracy the 
history of Ireland during the nineteenth century. From 
an Irish point of view, it astonishes many people to learn, 
the reign of Queen Victoria was a tale of disaster and 
horror to a scarcely less degree than that of Elizabeth. 
In the course of it, population fled, wealth emigrated, 
taxation increased, the fields went out of cultivation, 
hundreds of thousands of people perished by famine, 
hundreds of thousands of others were evicted, the language 
sank into decay, the national culture dwindled, almost 
everything that makes a nation, save faith and purpose, 
seemed to be inevitably melting away. Even Ulster, 
which had been so eager and integral a part of Ireland at 
the end of the eighteenth century, became more and more 
indoctrinated with a seventeenth-century terror of the 
Pope and threw off the last remnants of her once proud 
Nationalism. She was Nationalist Ulster at the begirning 
of the nineteenth century ; she was Unionist Ulster by the 
end. That is one of the tragedies of Irish history. 

In order to understand the extent of the ruin of Ireland 
during the nineteenth century, it is important to remember 
that at the time of the Union the population of Ireland 
was 5,895,456, or more than half that of Great Britain 
(10,500,956). By the end of the century, the population 
of Ireland was 4,458,775, or considerably less than one-eighth 
of that of Great Britain (36,999,940). How many other 
nations in Europe are there which declined in population, 
not only comparatively but absolutely, during the greatest 
century of expansion that the world has seen? This alone, 
however, would not give the measure of Ireland’s falling 
out of the race during the century. Pitt, Castlereagh, and 
their supporters, recognising that Ireland was a poorer 
country than England, had foretold that the Union would 
bring the two nations more nearly on an economic level. 
Ireland, as the first result of it, was to import English 
capital. Instead of this, as Irishmen foresaw, Ireland began 
to export her own capital, and continued to do so till the 
end of the century. In the first place the landlords in 
increasing numbers flocked to London instead of Dublin, 
and it has been estimated that not less than £105,000,000 
of Irish capital was exported to England in the form of 
rents in the first thirty years after the Union. After the 
amalgamation of the Irish and British Exchequers— 
which was deferred till 1817—the Treasury, like the land- 
lord, became an absentee; and, while Ireland contributed 
to the revenue in a single year (1819-20) the sum of 
£5,256,564, only a fraction of this, or £1,564,880, was 
returned to be used for Irish purposes. Thus Ireland, 


instead of being made an equal!part of a kingdom, became . 


merely a tributary province, paying out of her poverty 
something like £4,000,000 a year to support an Empire that 
had, from the Irish point of view, done her as little service 
as the Turkish Empire has done Armenia. It was, I think, 
Lord MacDonnell’s estimate in 1911 that, quite over and 
above the cost of Irish administration, England had taken 
from Ireland during the preceding ninety-three years more 
than £325,000,000. It is important that anyone who 
wishes to understand the Irish view of the Union should 
realise that during the nineteenth century Ireland was a 
country from which money was being drained, not a country 
to which money was being given. Not until the intro- 
duction of Old Age Pensions was there an Irish deficit in 
the Budget—a deficit that has disappeared during the war. 
It is easy to imagine the results to Ireland of the loss of 
her capital during the early years of a century of industrial 
development. In the year of the passing of the Union 
there were 91 woollen manufacturers in Dublin employing 
4,988 hands. In 1840 these numbers, instead of having 


risen, had declined to 12 manufacturers employing 682 
These figures are typical. 


hands. Scearcely an industry was 


able to progress save the linen of the north, which, though 
hampered to a certain extent, had received “‘ most-favoured- 
industry ” treatment in the eighteenth century. “Can 
we doubt,” asked Professor Kettle, reviewing some of these 
facts, ‘‘ that in overtaxation and the withdrawal of capital 
we have the prime causa causans of the decay of Ireland 
under the Union ? ” 

The truth is, the history of Ireland in the nineteenth cen- 
tury has been the history, not of two nations governing 
jointly, but of one nation governing another against its will. 
One may accept as symbolical of the history of the century 
the fact that between 1829 and 1858 twenty-three Irish 
land-reform Bills were brought into the House of Commons 
and every one of them was rejected, while during the same 
period thirty-five Coercion Bills were introduced and every 
one of them passed. The way in which the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Act was passed in 1829 was also characteristic of 
the government of Ireland under the Union. In the first 
place, the Duke of Wellington pushed the measure through 
Parliament on the ground, not that the Irish had voted 
for it constitutionally, but that they would rise in rebellion 
if it were refused. In the second place, the Government, 
while emancipating Catholics with their right hand, dis- 
franchised a great mass of them—the forty-shilling free- 
holders—with their left. The immediate result was that 
the landlords, who had hitherto cut up their estates into 
small farms for forty-shilling freeholders who would vote 
for them at elections, now cleared their estates of all these 
small farmers as undesirables and threw them out of the 
only industry—the land—which had been permitted to 
survive. Once more the poor and dispossessed multiplied. 
When the Great Famine came at the end of the forties, it 
went through an impoverished nation like a scythe. The 
number of those who died of hunger during the Famine 
has been estimated by a Registrar-General at 729,033, 
and another 200,000 persons are estimated to have died in 
the “ coffin-ships”’ in which they sought to fly from a 
plague-stricken land. Thus, as Bright said, more human 
beings perished in Ireland during the Famine than had 
fallen by the sword in any war England had ever waged. 
And the most appalling fact in the situation was that 
the Famine was preventible even at the last moment, 
had it not been for the Westminster Parliament. There 
was an abundance of corn and cattle in Ireland in 1846 
and 1847; it was only the potato-crop that had failed. 
Had a native Parliament been in being, it would obviously 
have done what other European Parliaments had done in 
similar cireumstances—what, indeed, the wisest Irishmen 
of the time advised: it would have prohibited the export 
of any foodstuffs whatever until the people of the country 
were fed. The landlords, however, were waiting for their 
rents, and the corn and cattle had to be exported to pay 
them. Peel, instead of prohibiting the export of corn from 
Ireland, facilitated the import of corn into the country 
by removing the duties on it. This meant that the price 
of corn fell sufficiently low to ruin the Irish farmer who 
had corn to sell, but not sufficiently low to be within the 
reach of the starving Irish peasant, who had nothing left 
to him by this time but his immortal soul. There have 
been few more terrible episodes in history than this, as the 
Irish regard it, Government-caused famine. 

It was not till the coming of the Fenian movement in 
the sixties that Irish opinion began to have the slightest 
effect on legislation for Ireland. The Fenians, like the 
United Irishmen, were Republicans. They had a powerful 
organisation in America, and thousands of their members 
were in the ranks of the Irish police and the British Army. 
Their rising in 1867 failed—it was a mere flash-in-the-pan— 
but Mr. Gladstone, Lord Dufferin, Lord Derby, and other 
public men confessed that it at least did something to 
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awaken opinion in England about Ireland. The Irish 
(Protestant) Church was immediately disestablished, and 
the first of the great Land Acts passed. Out of the failure 
of Fenianism rose-the modern Home Rule movement in 
1870. O'Connell had demanded Repeal of the Union in 
the forties; he had declared—wisely, as I think, from the 
national point of view—that for the government of Ireland 
he would prefer an Irish Parliament without Catholic 
emancipation to a British Parliament with Catholic emanci- 
pation. He failed, however, to restore an Irish nation 
within the Empire, as Emmet failed in 1803, and Young 
Ireland failed in 1848, to restore an Irish nation outside the 
Empire. The Home Rule movement—first under Isaac 
Butt and afterwards under Parnell—was a movement to 
establish an Irish nation within the British Empire on a 
much more limited scale than O’Connell’s. Butt was a 
Federalist with Conservative instincts, and Parnell, though 
he desired the restoration of Grattan’s Parliament, was 
satisfied with the “ practical independence” inside the 
British Empire guaranteed in Mr. Gladstone’s first Home 
Rule Bill. Thus it will be seen that Irish Nationalist 
opinion during the nineteenth century has hesitated only 
upon one point—whether the re-establishment of the 
historic Irish nation should take place inside or outside the 
British Empire. What the average Nationalist has always 
desired above all things is a workable constitution, a resident 
Parliament, and the liberty to solve his national difficulties, 
develop his national resources, and express his national 
genius. 

It is easy, I think, to trace a “ stream of tendency ” in 
the life of Ireland down through the centuries. Ireland has 
the persistent passions of a nation. We find her attempting 
to restore her nationhood now by constitutional and now 
by revolutionary means: beaten back at one door, she 
attempts to enter by another. She has done something in 
recent years to build up a national literary life, a national 
“cultural” life, a national industrial life, a national 
farming life. Her political life, however, has been disas- 
trously blocked. Of all the useful remedial legislation that 
has been passed for her since the time of Gladstone, there is 
practically nothing that an Irish Parliament would not 
have passed at least a generation earlier. The Land Acts, 
for instance, were merely belated concessions, not to the 
votes of the Irish electors, but to their violence in the days 
of the Land League and later associations of the same kind. 
In other words, Ireland, instead of being permitted to 
make her own laws, has been forced to resort to lawlessness 
in order to obtain suitable laws from what she regards as 
an absentee Parliament. English partisan historians, a 
witty Irishman once said, found Ireland a nation and left 
her a question. It seems to me that, until English states- 
men read enough history to know that it is the Irish nation, 
not the Irish question, which has to be dealt with, there is 
not the slightest chance of settled friendship between the 
two peoples. The Irishman regards himself as the heir of 
Irish history: the Englishman is inclined to behave as 
though there were no such thing as Irish history. Irish 
history, however, exists as a witness in the Irishman’s 
favour. It is a history of the decadence of a nation—even 
the agrarian revolution has not put an end to this decadence 
—owing to the absence of freedom. In the twenticth 
century, will England adopt an attitude of hostility to 
national ideals in Ireland while, as Mr. Sydney Brooks has 
said, ideals of the same sort would attract her enthusiasm 
and support in any other country in Europe—Poland, 
Bohemia, or Serbia? This is not only aquestion of justice, 
but—in view of Anglo-American relations—a question 
affecting world-politics and the future peace of the world. 

R. L. 
[Tue Enp.] 





BACK TO LAMARCK 


OME of us have long held that the greatest student 
S of organic evolution, its veritable pioneer, and 
the deepest of its seers, was the Frenchman, 
Jean Baptiste de Lamarck, whose Philosophie Zoologique 
was published in the first decade of the nineteenth century. 
A cardinal part of his teaching was the inheritance of 
the effects of use and disuse, and the influence of what 
he called the “milieu environnant,” rendered by us 
“environment.” He saw no acceptance of his views in 
his lifetime. His mighty contemporary, Cuvier, the last 
great opponent of the doctrine of organic evolution, remained 
the accepted authority. 

Half a century later, evidence showing that organic 
evolution had occurred was scarcely to be _ ignored. 
Evolution was in the air. Robert Chambers wrote his 
Vestiges of Creation. Tennyson taught it in In Memoriam. 
Charles Darwin published evidence in support of an idea 
which he had had for twenty years, to show—as later 
rendered—that organic evolution is a chapter of accidents, 
dependent upon the selection by Nature of the best adapted 
—or rather the rejection of the worst adapted. But Darwin 
always accepted Lamarck’s cardinal proposition, as did 
his friend and contemporary, Herbert Spencer, to whom 
Darwin owed the phrase “survival of the fittest,” as a 
rendering of “ natural selection.” 

Thanks very largely to the superb championship of 
Huxley (“‘ my good and admirable agent for the propagation 
of damnable heresies,” as Darwin called him) the Darwinian 
idea gained immense vogue in this country. It never had 
any such vogue anywhere else—least of all in France, which 
already had the father of organic evolution. The term 
Darwinism actually came to mean, in this country, the 
doctrine of descent, or what the French so well call 
transformism. Neither Darwin nor Spencer rejected the 
so-called inheritance of acquired characters. But in 
Germany a new and brilliant student arose, whose views 
demanded close attention. This was August Weismann, 
who has died since the outbreak of the war. Already in 
this country Francis Galton, a cousin of Darwin, had 
written what was closely equivalent to the special ideas 
for which Weismann provided much evidence, viz., that 
the body contained special tissues, called germ-cells, or 
more gencrally the germ-plasm, and that this tissue is 
continuous from generation to generation, being the vehicle 
of heredity, and is not subject to change under the influence 
of the soma,. or individual body, which is its ephemeral 
host and trustee. 

So much evidence was available for these views that 
no support whatever could be found for Darwin's 
contemporary attempt to provide a working scheme for 
Lamarck’s theory. This scheme of Darwin’s was called 
pangenesis, or inheritance from all parts, and he figured 
the germ-cells as being composed of “ gemmules,” or 
representative particles sent to the reproductive organs, 
by the blood stream, from all parts of the body. The 
blacksmith’s biceps would presumably send more gemmules 
than if it had not been so largely developed, and so its 
functional adaptation would be transmitted. Again, if a 
part were lost, it could send no representatives to the 
germ-cells, and would be diminished in the offspring; nay, 
it should be absent if both parents had been similarly 
deprived. 

Weismann cut off the tails of mice and rats, during 
many generations, and found no evidence in favour of the 
theory of Lamarck and Darwin. Famous controversies 
arose, notably between Weismann and Herbert Spencer, 
who declared, Weismann’s experiments notwithstanding, 
that either there has been inheritance of acquired 
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characters or there has been no evolution. The majority 
voice of biologists held that Weismann was right, and 
the Weismannian, neo-Darwinian, or Selectionist School 
seemed to hold the field. The evidently-true doctrine of 
the destruction of the less viable was held to explain the 
origin of the more viable—as if our oblivion of all the 
bad dramas since 1600 had written Hamlet. There is 
nothing in any theology more evidently absurd, but it 
commanded the applause of multitudes, and hosts of books 
have been written accordingly. 

Then came the rediscovery of Mendel’s law—lost to 
science from 1865 to 1900. Its great modern student, 
William Bateson, and his followers have entirely agreed 
with the neo-Darwinians in denying the inheritance of 
acquired characters. The fascinating and important facts 
of Mendelism furnished the substance of the modern science 
which Bateson has taught us to call by the name of genetics, 
and that science adds to its laurels every day. Unfortunately 
it fails in certain particulars. It explains how “ factors ” 
in the germ-cells are shuffled, assorted, and disparted, but 
it tells us nothing as to their origin, and its likeliest explana- 
tion of the origin of new living forms depended upon the 
assumption of the loss of inhibiting factors contained in 
the germ-cells of humbler species. Shakespeare is simply 
the amceba minus certain Mendelian factors which prevented 
that humble creature from doing itself justice. This was 
the best that Bateson, a really devoted and admirable 
student of life, could offer us in his Presidential Address 
to the British Association at Melbourne in 1914; and, 
having thus made science considerably more ridiculous 
than any superstition, we feel constrained to try again. 

Secondly, Mendelism gives us no explanation whatever 
of adaptation. But adaptation is the supreme, mysterious, 
glorious, obvious, central fact which any theory of organic 
evolution must explain. Otherwise we have nothing 
but Genesis and Paley and the watch on the heath, proving 
the existence of a watchmaker. 

All this time, however, there had been certain facts on 
record which lent themselves to the support of an old 
Lamarckian guard, calling themselves neo-Lamarckians. 
Weismann himself agreed* that certain substances, such 
as poisons, entering the parental body, might affect the 
germ-cells therein contained—with consequences for the 
offspring. He argued, rightly, that this has nothing to 
do with heredity, and does not affect the controversy 
as to the transmission of acquired characters. (One 
might directly inject a poison into a reproductive gland, 
by means of a long hollow needle, and so produce results 
which would confuse no one.) Nevertheless, Major Leonard 
Darwin, the President of the Eugenics Education Society, 
has lately quoted the common belief as to non-transmission 
of acquired characters as weighing against the asserted 
action of what I call racial poisons. 

Further, it is a very large fact that parental nutrition, 
malnutrition, intoxication, may affect the germ-cells. It 
must be remembered that spermatozoa are being constantly 
formed during the reproductive life of the male, the process 
depending upon the supply of nutriment from the blood 
of the body in which the germ-plasm is temporarily 
contained. This commonplace fact of physiology has 
been forgotten by some—if not all—of the fanatical 
champions of Weismann, though not by their master. 

These last paragraphs do not yet reach—though they 
may approach—the real question of the modification of 
the future parent and the representative modification of 
the next generation accordingly. Many experiments, less 
crude and much more likely to yield a positive result than 





* The Germ Plasm: A Theory of Heredity, By August Weismann. 
Contemporary Science Series. Walter Scott. 


1893. Pp. 386 ef seq 


tail-amputation, have more recently been made. A very 
good account of the most recent and important of these, 
the result of Kammerer’s ten years’ work upon the 
reproduction of the common salamander in Vienna, is 
now given us in a long and most valuable article by Professor 
E. W. Macbride, F.R.S.* 

It is shown that Kammerer has, in fact, demonstrated 
the transmission of acquired characters. Even the very 
important argument that apparent evidence in this direction 
may merely mean that some external factor—such as 
light—has really acted directly upon the germ-plasm 
contained in the body of the parent, as upon the parental 
body itself, has been met by this observer. The results 
obtained by transplantation of ovaries from one female 
to another are most remarkable. Readers who, like myself, 
have not yet had access either to Kammerer’s most recent 
papers or to translations of them should certainly acquaint 
themselves with this very full and careful account by one 
of our leading authorities. 

A word as to the how. Readers will remember that 
the impossibility of conceiving a modus operandi for the 
inheritance of acquired characters—Darwin’s pangenesis 
being rejected—has been constantly used as an argument 
against such transmission. The argument would be as 
valid, or invalid, of course, against the fact of gravitation. 
But though we reject pangenesis, our intellects may be 
helped, if not yet satisfied, by an hypothesis which is not 
very far from Darwin’s and, indeed, comes surprisingly 
near to it in Professor Macbride’s exegesis. It is the 
theory that specific substances, which Professors Bayliss 
and Starling have taught us to recognise elsewhere, and 
have called “ hormones,” may be sent by various organs 
to the germ-plasm and may affect it specifically. We 
may call this the “hormone theory of heredity,” for 
convenience, as the reader may remember. Professor 
Macbride attributes the theory to Mr. J. T. Cunningham, 
F.Z.S. It appears to have been independently suggested 
by this fine student and by Professor Bergson, who was 
some years earlier in fact, I believe, though this may not 
be so. (See Creative Evolution, 1907.) 

But whatever the mechanism, here is the fact. Says 
Professor Macbride: “The discovery that functional 
reactions can be transmitted to the offspring throws a 
brilliant light on the whole question of evolution.” The 
neo-Lamarckian may be pardoned a smile if he says to 
himself: ‘‘ Well, I should think so!” “ A brilliant light,” 
indeed! The dogmatic denial of such transmission has 
involved the evolutionary theory in absolute, black, 
impenetrable darkness, which the splendid discoveries 
of Mendelism have only made more visible, and which 
the honest selectionists have themselves admitted in more 
recent years. Now, after more than a century, the pro- 
position of Lamarck is taken to be proved, and we are 
to permit ourselves to see by the brilliant light of his great 
theory. It is, indeed, an onward step. The survival of 
the fittest, which has always meant, of course, not the 
survival of the best, but the survival of the best adapted— 
the meaning of the word fit, so perfectly chosen by Spencer— 
is now seen, as Professor Macbride says, to mean the 
survival not so much of the most adapted as of the most 
adaptable. Common-sense and any man’s experience of 
the world will scarcely boggle at this conclusion. 

And what becomes of the brutal creed—impudently 
claiming to be the only true eugenics—which has denied 
the racial value of good nurture, and decried the racial 
possibilities of the less fortunate classes, in order to keep 
its money in its pocket and its power over the poor? With 





* Eugenics Review, January, 1917. ‘‘ The Study of Heredity,” 
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the most solicitous and hopeful interest shall we look to 
the future work of the Eugenics Education Society, which 
is responsible for the splendid service of the publication 
of Professor Macbride’s paper—not soon to be forgotten 
by lovers of the future. LENs. 


OBSERVATIONS 


"T NHE submarine terror, like the other German terrors, 
has had its day and spent its force (I mean in the 
minds of British citizens), and the next terror 

is maturing in those same minds—the terror of the great 

and unexampled German offensive in the West, which 
is now everywhere anticipated as an absolute certainty 
of the near future. These succeeding terrors seem to be 
imposed and to be accepted in the same mysterious manner 
as the changes in women’s fashions. Meanwhile, between 
two terrors, everybody is openly saying that Mr. Lloyd 

George was a brave man to ordain such drastic restrictions 

upon an extravagant country, and secretly thinking that 

the restrictions are not so very drastic after all. Sir Edward 

Carson’s spirited departure from the war-long tradition 

of the Navy for extreme secretiveness has done good, 

and it has done Sir Edward Carson good ; but at the same 
time it has shown how extremely silly the tradition was, 
and has thus further damaged the reputation of the 

Admiralty for common-sense. For, naturally, people ask 

themselves: “* Why could we not have heard all this twelve 

months ago?” The sole answer to the pertinent question 
is that secrecy in the Navy had become a fetish, as anybody 
who frequents the society of both naval officers and military 
officers very well knows. Early in the war a group of 
supreme naval authorities probably had a fine British naval 
inspiration: “ What a great scheme—to sink submarines 
and never say a word about it!’ And emphatically it 
was a great scheme—for several months. After that it 
became merely foolish. But the Navy is terribly obstinate. 

The unreasoning resistance of its reactionary obstinacy 

has been felt not only in the matter of pensions, but in 

the matter of the Air Service. The group of mandarins, 
having initiated a policy, and being delighted with it in 
rather a sea-doggish way, would not budge therefrom. 

One could hear them saying to themselves: “ No, we 

have not told, and we will not tell, and nothing shall make 

us tell.” Such psychological phenomena, involving loss 
of the sense of perspective and complete indifference to 
the appeals of ordinary sagacity, are to be found chiefly, 
if not exclusively, in spoiled children, sick women, and 

Government Departments. Found in the Admiralty, they 

filled the judicious with uncomfortable forebodings as 

to the future of the British Fleet. Secretiveness in any 

Government Department is a very bad symptom and 

the certain forerunner of decline. The arguments against 

the withholding of all information as to the destruction 
of German submarines are so overwhelming that the 

Admiralty was bound soon to give way to them. It has 

not, however, given way enough, and Sir Edward had 

better go forward in the path of candour. 


* >» * 


There appears to be some probability of a few of the 
more important professional societies and technical institutes 
joining together in order to urge the Government to apply 
to them when it wants professional men for a special purpose. 
The Government, I have been told, never thinks of doing 
such a thing—which cannot surprise anybody familiar 
with the habits of the Departments. If a Government 
Department needs an expert—say an engineer—the Depart- 
mental way of getting that expert is apt to be as follows : 
The heads of the Department, and the underlings who 
are in the confidence of the heads, all begin to cerebrate : 
“Let me see, now; do I happen to know an engineer 
who would like this job?” hen someone, or someone’s 
wife, has an inspiration, and exclaims: “I know a very 


clever engineer. I should think he would be the exact 
thing.” Obviously all engineers are very clever in the 
esteem of non-engineers—if only because they can generally 
perform such miraculous cures under the bonnets of 
automobiles. Several persons in the Department may 
have simultaneous inspirations—in which case the inspira- 
tion of the most powerful person takes precedence, especially 
if the subject of his choice has been to the right school 
and frequents the right clubs. Upon these lines the final 
selection is made. Professional societies and technical 
institutes do not consider that such a method of getting 
experts is quite ideal. They maintain that the welfare 
of the country would be better served by direct consultation 
with themselves than by trusting to the hazards of personal 
acquaintance and of newspaper renown. 


* * a 


At the present moment a rare opportunity offers itself 
to societies and institutes. The Government is now strongly 
recommending municipalities to prepare their schemes 
of public improvement, and municipalities are replying 
that they cannot do so owing to depleted staffs. Why 
should not the Town Planning Institute, which is in touch 
with other expert bodies, be officially invoked in aid? 
To any municipality pleading inability to comply with 
the Local Government Board’s request, the Town Planning 
Institute would certainly be able to supply a competent 
architect to design, a competent surveyor to negotiate, 
and a competent solicitor to settle contracts. The suggestion 
is perhaps too simple, direct, and sagacious to appeal to a 
Department ; but, nevertheless, it will probably be made. 

* on x 


It is not the fact that the Government has never applied 
direct to a professional society for professional men whom 
it needed or thought it needed. On one occasion last 
year the War Office made such an application to the official 
organisations of a _ certain profession. [It would be 
inadequate to say that the societies were flattered—they 
were thunderstruck at the unique event. Distinguished 
men much over military age offered themselves, hoping 
to do wondrous deeds of efficiency and expertise. The 
War Office made them lieutenants, sent them out, and then 
eee J forgot all about them. They were put under 
officers of the ordinary type, who had no special knowledge 
of the subject on which these men were universally recognised 
experts ; they were told that they must forget what they 
had been before they became soldiers, since what they 
had been before they became soldiers had no interest 
whatever for their superiors; and they were set to quite 
unimportant routine jobs which their own clerks, 
accustomed to clerical work, could have done better than 
themselves. Further, they were employed under such 
physical conditions that, after a few months, they had to 
be invalided home. ... So that professional societies and 
technical institutes had better mind what they are about 
in Whitehall. 


* * * 


Mr. John Galsworthy, following the example of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, has written to the Press about the income- 
tax of the professional man—and especially of the writer. 
Perturbed about the effect of National Service on certain 
income-tax payers, Mr. Galsworthy states the case of the 
man whose income in the previous three years is liable 
to an income-tax and supertax totalling, say, £1,200, and 
who gives himself to National Service at a wage of, say, 
£300 a year. He asks how the man is to keep his wife and 
family and pay £1,200 tax—all out of £300. “If he has 
been patriotic he has given or invested all his surplus income 
these last years for purposes of the war, and has no balance 
at his bank,” says Mr. Galsworthy strangely. To which 
I should reply that if he has been patriotic the man assuredly 
has not at any rate given away all his surplus income, 
but rather has invested in easily realisable securities enough 
of it to meet the well-advertised demands of Somerset 
House. Further, Mr. Galsworthy seems to be unaware 
that the income-tax victim may, if he chooses, make his 
year end in December instead of in April, and may insist 
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on the bad current year being brought into the calculation 
of the three-year average, and may also, to this end, demand 
the postponing of his assessment until after the current 
year has fully elapsed. The hard case, therefore, would 
not be nearly so hard as Mr. Galsworthy imagines. In 
any event, he need not fear for the popular novelist. If 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain is as wise as he is believed to be, 
he will never allow the popular novelist to interrupt a 
brilliant career for the sake of National Service. The 
popular novelist holds a unique position among exporters 
to America, and so long as he continues to write he is 
accomplishing National Service of a kind very urgently 
required. He needs no manual labour (beyond perhaps a 
clerk), no raw material (beyond a few shillingsworth of 
paper), and no factory. His exports need no cargo space ; 
they travel by post at a cost of, at most, half-a-crown ; 
if the ship carrying them is sunk there is no loss, since they 
always exist in duplicate. And in proportion to man-power 
employed, the net profits on them, and their consequent 
beneficial effect on the exchanges, vastly surpass those 
of any other export. The war has made the popular novelist 
economically useful to his country. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE LIBERATION OF BOHEMIA 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Professor Masaryk’s difficulty in understanding my atti- 
tude towards Austria-Hungary arises from the two different senses 
in which dismemberment is spoken of. He quotes my book as 
saying that Austria-Hungary must cease to exist as a State in its 
present autocratic form. Istillsayso. Buta break-up is another 
matter. Curtailment, again, to meet the claims of an adjacent 
State, is not a break-up. 

Professor Masaryk believes that Bohemia could sever the Berlin- 
Bagdad line. The fact remains that it is Serbia which cuts this 
artery. It is equally indisputable that either Serbia or Jugo- 
slavia will be an effective barrier to Pan-Germanism if she is sup- 
ported by one or more of the Great Powers, but not otherwise. 

The question of the Turkish Straits is a still more important 
point. Not until the whole waterway, from the Black Sea to 
the Mediterranean, with adequate territories adjoining each 
shore, has been placed under an international administration 
(on some such plan as that proposed by Sir Edwin Pears), and 
Imperialist ambitions in this region have been thus deprived of 
their motive, will the nations of the Near East be at liberty to 


work out their own destinies, free from external intrigue.— 
Yours, etc., Noe. Buxton. 


12 Rutland Gate, S.W. 
February 28th. 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. C. Roden Buxton’s letter neither explains nor justifies 
the new-born pacifist tenderness for the integrity of Austria- 
Hungary. Latitude and longitude are not safe political guides 
as to the degree of autonomy that will best promote the future 
peace of Europe. Apparently the Messrs. Buxton now plead 
for Home Rule within the Austro-Hungarian Empire, as against 
its break-up, on a nationality basis, which would, in all proba- 
bility, result from the application of the Entente’s peace pro- 
posals. Within the “* ramshackle Empire ”’ are, or were before 
the war, some twenty-three legislative bodies, and I always 
thought that amongst the reasons for the uprising and strength 
of Tcheko-Slovak and Serbo-Croatian nationalist feeling—to 
mention no others—was the experience of what Home Rule 
meant, and must mean, when carried out under Austro-Hun- 
garian conditions. For the German-Magyars are a minority, 


If they grant genuine Home Rule, they abdicate power. Do the 
Messrs. Buxton think that Berlin would permit that, to state no 
other ground ? It might have been a possibility once ; to-day it is 
as difficult and blood-stained a goal as sovereign independence and 
a Balkan League.—Yours, etc., 


“Ros Roy.” 


FARMERS, MAXIMUM PRICES, AND 
RENTS 


To the Editor of Tut New StTaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Your refreshing, unbiassed methods of dealing with 
everyday problems will, I hope, cause your very instructive 
paper to materially expand its circulation ; it certainly encourages 
me to place one or two aspects of the future Agricultural Question 
before your consideration. 

The Prime Minister in his statement, backed by the House of 
Lords, and no doubt by the majority of the people of the land, 
refused landlords any participation in the future increased prices, 
whether natural or artificially created by the State intervention. 

Why should there be this hard, differential treatment between 
the various interests at present necessary for the development 
of the land? The farmer is to receive profits unrivalled at any 
time of the country’s history, the labourer approaching a living 
wage, and yet the landlord, on whom falls the heaviest responsi 
bility, remains at the stagnation level of the past forty years, 

I ask you to reflect on the responsibilities alluded to. Housing 
for ill-paid labourers at a gross return of 2 per cent., and, bear it 
in mind, the better the efforts the less the return. In addition 
to the housing of necessary labourers, all water and drainage 
schemes fall to the lot of the landlord. The cost of maintenance 
will in all probability for many years to come be at least one-third 
more than in the past, and this will equally apply to future 
developments. 

As a recent example of the difficulties I will quote an instance 
which occurred to me only last year. One of my tenants com- 
plained of a water supply which had sufficed for several genera- 
tions and many old ages. His complaint had considerable justifi- 
cations, chiefly that of labour-saving, so at the expenditure of 
some £250 he became provided with all he required. Whilst 
this work was under way I turned my attention to attempting 
the discovery of a water supply for some Fen lands where, as a 
rule throughout Lincolnshire, the people for want of better 
supplies have either to drink stagnant drain water or rain water 
saved in cisterns, neither of which are good. In spite of dis- 
couraging local opinion and experience, good water was duly dis- 
covered and brought to the surface. Then, when it came to a 
discussion of ways and means, everyone was anxious to receive, 
but none to pay. What was essential for the farmer free of cost 
was a very different matter for his foreman and labourers when a 
return on capital expenditure was demanded. Again, in a recent 
improvement of old cottage property, some £1,200 was expended 
for which £22 a year was the utmost increase of rent possible to 
the small wage-earners. So I could go on item after item, which 
can be better summarised by the statement that in the last 
fifteen years a sum of over £50,000 has been expended for a return 
of little over £500a year. This money was not expended exactly 
on philanthropic grounds, but more on the anticipation that 
corn grown at a loss would in time lead to its own cure either 
by higher prices or improved methods, both entailing higher 
returns for land. But if this is to be barred for years to come, 
who, may I ask, will continue on such lines, and if all incentive 
is to cease for the landlord, then who remains to carry out the 
work? If the State steps in there will be either higher rates or 
rents. 

No doubt the Board of Agriculture is considered a suitable 
body to act as a go-between in disputes re rent, and as capable to 
decide, say, how much responsibility rests with Farmer Jones in 
the improvement of Labourer Smith’s cottage when Smith puts 
in two days a week assisting Farmer Jones. 

No, Sir, apart from the serious doubt as to the capabilities dis- 
played by the Board in the management of its own estates, its 
judgments in a multitude of questions could not meet the case, 
Only some drastic increased return on capital can suffice, and 
why not? Surely it is of greater advantage to the State to get 
a good water supply for some 200 citizens than an annual crop 
of often indifferently-grown corn, and yet the corn-grower is to 
receive all the plums, and the permanent improver none. The 
same thing applies to the housing ; itis more important for a man 
to be well housed than to work for a well-paid farmer, provided 
he be well paid himself. . . . 

Either larger returns will have to be given for capital outlay 
on land, or it will continue partially developed. The present rate 
of 2} per cent. return, with Income Tax at 5s. in the pound, 
Death Duties and increased maintenance, can only spell disaster. 
Surely if 5} per cent. is a fair return for capital invested in the 
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State, then no landlord should be hauled over the carpet for de- 
manding a similar return for actual real capital invested in land. 
—I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

Nocton, nr. Lincoln, 

February 26th. 

[The essential difference between the position of the landlord 
and those of the farmer and farm labourer is a question of the 
national interest. It is to the advantage of the nation that the 
labourer should be better paid ; it is to the advantage of the 
nation that the farmer should be guaranteed good prices if that 
is the only way to induce him to grow more wheat ; for these pur- 
poses, therefore, the nation is willing to tax itself—for that is 
what artificially maintained prices come to. But it is not at all 
clear, to say the least. that the nation would benefit appreciably 
by taxing itself to give the non-farming landowner a better 
return on his capital. The landlord should certainly be encouraged 
and assisted by the State in the matters of housing and water 
supply ; but it would appear to be far cheaper for the State to do 
this directly by assuming all or part of the burden than by 
doubling all landlords’ incomes in the hope that some of them 
may spend the excess in a socially useful way. Mr. Hodgson 
quotes an impressive case of public-spirited but unrequited ex- 
penditure ; but is he sure that he is a typical landlord ?—Ep. N.S.] 


Norman Hopcson. 


INDUSTRIAL WARFARE 


To the Editor of Tak New StTaTresMAN. 

Srr,—It is not only that there are other organisations of em- 
ployers vastly more important than the Employers’ Parliamentary 
Council, but also many of the leading firms included in their lists 
of Employers’ Federations would not countenance industrial 
warfare, but rather seek after peace, and ensue it. Having a wide 
knowledge of the United Kingdom Master Printers’ Federation, 
since its foundation, I can safely say that some of the most en- 
lightened employers in the printing and allied trades are dia- 
metrically opposed to anything of the sort. 

The better methods of many of the large printing firms in 
this country, whether members of the Federation or not, are far 
likelier to be on co-operative or co-partnership lines, and that 
in full harmony with Trades Unionism, and for securing the 
greatest good to the greatest number. The best results in all 
manufacturing industries will most likely be obtained by in- 
creasing remuneration for an increasing output. There is a better 


spirit, both on the part of the employers and employees. The 
lead and advice given by Sir W. H. Lever will loom larger. It is 


more helpful than anything to be found in any bellicose ultimatum 
from the Employers’ Parliamentary Council.—Yours, etc., 
Leeds, February 26th. Wesixy Perry. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY 


To the Editor of Tax New SraTresMAN. 

Sin,—In your last issue there was a most interesting letter 
attributing the low death-rate of last year largely to the fact 
that mothers for the first time had independent means, and 
so were able to afford to nurse their babies. 

I have asked the chief lady inspector of a widespread area 
if she agrees with this. She replied at once: “ If the mothers 
have the means to feed themselves well they will nurse their 
babies. But the other day I was visiting a mother with her 
ninth baby. The eldest child was thirteen, and the father 
could only earn nineteen shillings a week. The poor mother 
could not nurse her baby, so I got a friend to give her a tin of 
Glaxo every week.” 

Our Chief Medical Officer also reports this year that more 
breast-feeding has accompanied a lowered death-rate in the 
county of Norfolk. The Government propose a guaranteed wage 
to men of twenty-five shillings a week. This may meet the 
needs of small families when it is all taken home. But would 
it not be better if separation allowances became separate 
allowances for the mothers after the war? 

The nation will need the large families more than the parents. 
Should not the State pay the mothers for bringing up healthy 
children to maintain the State ? 

Half-a-crown a week for every child brought up to the age 
of fourteen—paid direct to the mother through the Post Office— 
will be a good investment. And the mother would earn it 





as hardly and as honestly as the father would his twenty-five 
shillings. 
Would Mr. Benjamin Broadbent give us his opinion on this 
suggestion ?—Yours, etc., Hersert A. Day. 
Norwich, February 27th. 


THE SHOWING-UP OF BLANCO POSNET 
To the Editor of Tux New SraresMan. 

Sir,—Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, in his notice of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s play, The Showing-up of Blanco Posnet, states that, 
**thanks to the Lord Chamberlain, it can only be performed 
in holes and corners.’ This is no longer true, and has not been 
true for about a year. When I was manager of the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, I was able to obtain a licence from the Lord 
Chamberlain to produce the play exactly as Mr. Shaw had written 
it, and I may add that it was performed at the Liverpool Reper- 
tory Theatre to large and enthusiastic audiences just before 
Easter of last year, in spite of the efforts of a professor called Mair 
to have it boycotted. The Showing-up of Blanco Posnet can now 
be publicly performed in any part of the British Isles.—Yours, etc., 

Windsor, February 24th. Sr. Joun ERvIne. 


THE SELECTIVE EFFECTS OF WAR 
To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Macfie complains that I have missed the point 
of his argument because I only discussed his main proposition, 
and not the one preceding it, but it was quite impossible for me 
to even touch on all the points raised in his long article, as I 
could not ask Tue New SraTesMAN to accept a letter of indefinite 
length. 

The proposition he refers to was that, in spite of medical exami- 
nation, the men accepted for the Army are little, if any, better 
potential parents than those who are rejected ; this view I cannot 
accept unless it is supported by some convincing and reliable 
statistics ; my personal experience, as also that of my friends, 
leads me inevitably to an opposite conclusion. If, however, Mr. 
Macfie claims that it is only fair to take his two propositions to- 
gether, I am quite willing to fall in with his suggestion, but even 
then, as both appear to me to be fundamentally unsound and un- 
scientific, I am only led to ask again, but with added reason, 
“Can anything be more grotesque?” 

I do not feel that it can serve any useful purpose to continue 
this discussion further unless some sound data can be given 
in support of Mr. Macfie’s views.—Yours, etc., 


CLIFFORD MUSPRATT. 


CONVERGENCE IN EVOLUTION 


To the Editor of Tne New STaTesMAn. 

Srr,—Professor Arthur Thomson’s observations on the 
** architectural laws of growth” are to me of special interest, 
believing, as I do, that they account for all the beauty in Nature, 
organic as well as inorganic ; but that is too large a subject for a 
letter. I will confine my attention to one sentence in his article. 
He says : “* We do not think that M. Bergson did justice to the 
subtlety of even the orthodox Darwinian position, or to the 
facts which have saved the Neo-Darwinian, at least, from being 
shut up to a belief in * accidental ’ variations,” &c. If the implica- 
tion is, as I think it is, that Darwin was not “ shut up ” to ac- 
cidental variations, I am in a position to contradict it on 
authority. In a long-forgotten paper, written in the early 
seventies, I made use of the following illustration. I said that 
if a man wanted to hit a mark, he aimed at it ; and, if he aimed 
well enough, he hit it. Nature’s plan was to throw up grains of 
sand in all winds through all time, and eventually she hit it too, 
but she could not be said to aim. Darwin saw the paper, and 
with the heroic humility that characterised him wrote to me, a 
young man then, that this illustration of mine * made his own 
views clearer to him.” If this does not commit him to pure 
chance, I do not know what could. 

As to the Neo-Darwinians, if they reject accidental variations, 
and rely on some guiding principle, they may be right, but they 
have no more claim to call themselves Darwinians, Neo or other- 
wise, than an atheist would have to call himself a Neo-Christian. 
If they make this rejection, they reject Darwinism.—Yours, etc., 

Willersey, Glos., February 27th. Georce Hooxnam. 
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Miscellany 
REFLECTIONS ON VERS LIBRE 


Ceux qui possedent leur vers libre y tiennent: on n’abandonne que le 
vers libre. —DUHAMEL ET VILDRAC. 
LADY, renowned in her small circle for the accuracy 
A of her stop-press information of literature, 
complains to me of a growing pococurantism. 
“Since the Russians came in I can read nothing else. I 
have finished Dostoevski, and I do not know what to do.” 
I suggested that the great Russian was an admirer of 
Dickens, and that she also might find that author readable. 
“* But Dickens is a sentimentalist ; Dostoevski is a realist.” 
I reflected on the amo=rs of Sonia and Rashkolnikov, 
but forbore to press the point, and I proposed Jt Is Never 
Too Late To Mend. “ But one cannot read the Victorians 
at all!’ While I was extracting the virtues of the proposi- 
tion that Dostoevski is a Christian, while Charles Reade 
is merely pious, she added that she could no longer read 
any verse but vers libre. 

It is assumed that vers libre exists. It is assumed that 
vers libre is a school; that it consists of certain theories ; 
that its group or groups of theorists will either revolutionise 
or demoralise poetry if their attack upon the iambic 
pentameter meets with any success. Vers libre does not 
exist, and it is time that this preposterous fiction followed 
the élan vital and the eighty thousand Russians into 
oblivion. 

When a theory of art passes it is usually found that a 
groat’s worth of art has been bought with a million of 
advertisement. The theory which sold the wares may 
be quite false, or it may be confused and incapable of 
elucidation, or it may never have existed. A mythical 
revolution will have taken place and produced a few works 
of art which perhaps would be even better if still less of 
the revolutionary theories clung to them. In modern 
society such revolutions are almost inevitable. An artist 
happens upon a method, perhaps quite unreflectingly, 
which is new in the sense that it is essentially different 
from that of the second-rate people about him, and different 
in everything but essentials from that of any of his great 
predecessors. The novelty mects with neglect; neglect 
provokes attack; and attack demands a theory. In an 
ideal state of society one might imagine the good New 
growing naturally out of the good Old, without the need 
for polemic and theory; this would be a society with a 
living tradition. In a sluggish society, as actual societies 
are, tradition is ever lapsing into superstition, and the 
violent stimulus of novelty is required. This is bad for 
the artist and his school. who may become circumscribed 
by their theory and narrowed by their polemic; but the 
artist can always console himself for his errors in his old 
age by considering that if he had not fought nothing would 
have been accomplished. 

Vers libre has not even the excuse of a polemic; it is 
a battle-cry of freedom, and there is no freedom in art. 
And as the so-called vers libre which is good is anything 
but “free,” it can better be defended under some other 
label. Particular types of vers libre may be supported 
on the choice of content, or on the method of handling 
the content. I am aware that many writers of vers libre 
have introduced such innovations, and that the novelty 
of their choice and manipulation of material is confused— 
if not in their own minds, in the minds of many of their 
readers—with the novelty of the form. But I am not 
here concerned with imagism, which is a theory about 
the use of material ; I am only concerned with the theory 
of the verse-form in which imagism is cast. If vers libre 


is a genuine verse-form it will have a positive definition. 


And I can define it only in negatives: (1) absence of 
pattern, (2) absence of rhyme, (8) absence of metre. 
The third of these qualities is easily disposed of. What 
sort of a line that would be which would not scan at all 
I cannot say. Even in the popular American magazines, 
whose verse columns are now largely given over to vers 
libre, the lines are usually explicable in terms of prosody. 
Any line can be divided into feet and accents. The simpler 
metres are a repetition of one combination, perhaps a 
long and a short, or a short and a long syllable, five times 
repeated. There is, however, no reason why, within the 
single line, there should be any repetition; why there 
should not be lines (as there are) divisible only into feet 
of different types. How can the grammatical exercise of 
secansion make a line of this sort more intelligible? Only 
by isolating elements which occur in other lines, and the sole 
purpose of doing this is the production of a similar effect 
elsewhere. But repetition of effect is a question of pattern. 
Scansion tells us very little. It is probable that there 
is not much to be gained by an elaborate system of prosody, 
by the erudite complexities of Swinburnian metre. With 
Swinburne, once the trick is perceived and the scholarship 
appreciated, the effect is somewhat diminished. When 
the unexpectedness, due to the unfamiliarity of the metres 
to English ears, wears off and is understood, one ceases to 
look for what one does not find in Swinburne; the 


inexplicable line with the music which can never be 
recaptured in other words. Swinburne mastered his 
technique, which is a great deal, but he did not 


master it to the extent of being able to take liberties 
with it, which is everything. If anything promising for 
English poetry is hidden in the metres of Swinburne, it 
probably lies far beyond the point to which Swinburne has 
developed them. But the most interesting verse which 
has yet been written in our language has been done either 
by taking a very simple form, like the iambic pentameter, 
and constantly withdrawing from it, or taking no form at 
all, and constantly approximating to a very simple one. 
It is this contrast between fixity and flux, this unper- 
ceived evasion of monotony, which is the very life of verse. 

I have in mind two passages of contemporary verse 
which would be called vers libre. Both of them I quote 
because of their beauty: 

Once, in finesse of fiddles found I ecstasy, 

In the flash of gold heels on the hard pavement. 

Now see I 

That warmth’s the very stuff of poesy. 

Oh, God, make small 

The old star-eaten blanket of the sky, 

That I may fold it round me and in comfort lie. 
This is a complete poem. The other is part of a much longer 
poem. 
There shut up in his castle, Tairiran’s, 
She who had nor ears nor tongue save in her hands, 
Gone—ah, gone—untouched, unreachable ! 
She who could never live save through one person, 
She who could never speuk save to one person, 
And all the rest of her a shifting change, 
A broken bundle of mirrors . . .! 
It is obvious that the charm of these lines could not be, 
without the constant suggestion and the skilful evasion 
of iambic pentameter. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, and espe- 
cially in the verse of John Webster, who was in some 
ways a more cunning technician than Shakespeare, one 
finds the same constant evasion and recognition of regularity. 
Webster is much freer than Shakespeare, and that his 
fault is not negligence is evidenced by the fact that it is often 
at moments of the highest intensity that his verse acquires 
this freedom. That there is also carelessness I do not 
deny, but the irregularity of carelessness can be at once 
detected from the irregularity of deliberation. (In the 
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White Devil Brachiano dying, and Cornelia mad, deliberately 
rupture the bonds of pentameter.) 


I recover, like a spent taper, for a flash, 
And instantly go out. 


Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle; she died young. 


You have cause to love me, I did enter you in my heart 
Before you would vouchsafe to call for the keys. 


This is a vain poetry: but I pray you tell me 
If there were proposed me, wisdom, riches, and beauty, 
In three several young men, which should I choose? 


These are not lines of carelessness. The irregularity is 
further enhanced by the use of short lines and the breaking 
up of lines in dialogue, which alters the quantities. And 
there are many lines in the drama of this time which are 
spoilt by regular accentuation. 

I loved this woman in spite of my heart. (The Changeling.) 

I would have these herbs grow up in his grave. (The White Devil.) 
Whether the spirit of greatness or of woman... . (The Duchess of Malfi.) 

The general charge of decadence cannot be preferred. 
Tourneur and Shirley, who I think will be conceded to 
have touched a the bottom of the decline of tragedy, 
are much more regular than Webster or Middleton. Tourneur 
will polish off a fair line of iambics even at the cost of 
amputating a preposition from its substantive, and in 
the Atheist’s Tragedy he has a final “ of” in two lines out 
of five together. 

We may therefore formulate as follows: the ghost of 
some simple metre should lurk behind the arras in even 
the “ freest ’” verse; to advance menacingly as we doze, 
and withdraw as we rouse. Or, freedom is only truly 
freedom when it appears against the background of an 
artificial limitation. 

Not to have perceived the simple truth that some artificial 
limitation is necessary except in moments of the first 
intensity is, I believe, a capital error of even so distinguished 
a talent as that of Mr. E. L. Masters. The Spoon River 
Anthology is not material of the first intensity; it is 
reflective, not immediate ; its author is a moralist, rather 
than an observer. His material is so near to the material 
of Crabbe that one wonders why he should have used a 
different form. Crabbe is, on the whole, the more intense 
of the two ; he is keen, direct, and unsparing. His material 
is prosaic, not in the sense that it would have been better 
done in prose, but in the sense of requiring a simple and 
rather rigid verse-form, and this Crabbe has given it. Mr. 
Masters requires a more rigid verse-form than cither of the 
two contemporary poets quoted above, and his epitaphs 
suffer from the lack of it. 

So much for metre. There is no escape from metre ; 
there is only mastery. But while there obviously is escape 
from rhyme, the vers librists are by no means the first out 


of the cave. 
The boughs of the trees 
Are twisted 
By many bafflings ; 
Twisted are 
The small-leafed boughs. 
But the shadow of them 
Is not the shadow of the mast head 
Nor of the torn sails. 


When the white dawn first 
Through the rough fir-planks 

Of my hut, by the chestnuts, 
Up at the valley-head, 

Came breaking, Goddess, 

I sprang up, I threw round me 
My dappled fawn-skin. . . . 


Except for the more human touch in the second of these 
extracts a hasty observer would hardly realise that the 


first is by a contemporary, and the second by Matthew 
Arnold. 





I do not minimise the services of modern poets in ex- 
ploiting the possibilities of rhymeless verse. They prove 
the strength of a Movement, the utility of a Theory. What 
neither Blake nor Arnold could do alone is being done in 
our time. “ Blank verse” is the only accepted rhymeless 
verse in English—the inevitable iambic pentameter. The 
English ear is (or was) more sensitive to the music of the 
verse and less dependent upon the recurrence of identical 
sounds in this metre than in any other. There is no 
campaign against rhyme. But it is possible that excessive 
devotion to rhyme has thickened the modern ear. The 
rejection of rhyme is not a leap at facility ; on the contrary, 
it imposes a much severer strain upon the language. When 
the comforting echo of rhyme is removed, success or failure 
in the choice of words, in the sentence structure, in the 
order, is at oncemore apparent. Rhyme removed, the poet 
is at once held up to the standards of prose. Rhyme 
removed, much ethereal music leaps up from the word, 
music which has hitherto chirped unnoticed in the expanse 
of prose. And rhyme forbidden, many Shagpats were 
unwigged. 

And this liberation from rhyme might be as well a 
liberation of rhyme. Freed from its exacting task of 
supporting Jame verse, it could be applied with greater 
effect where it is most needed. There are often passages 
in an unrhymed poem where rhyme is wanted for some 
special effect, for a sudden tightening-up, for a cumulative 
insistence, or for an abrupt change of mood. But formal 
rhymed verse will certainly not lose its place. We only 
need the coming of a Satirist—no man of genius is rarer— 
to prove that the heroic couplet has lost none of its edge 
since Dryden and Pope laid it down. As for the sonnet 
Iam not sosure. But the decay of intricate formal patterns 
has nothing to do with the advent of vers libre. It had 
set in long before. Only in a closely-knit and homogeneous 
society, where many men are at work on the same problems, 
such a society as those which produced the Greek chorus, 
the Elizabethan lyric, and the Troubadour canzone, will 
the development of such forms ever be carried to perfection. 
And as for vers libre, we conclude that it is not defined 
by absence of pattern or absence of rhyme, for other verse 
is without these; that it is not defined by non-existence 
of metre, since even the worst verse can be scanned; and 
we conclude that the division between Conservative Verse 
and Vers Libre does not exist, for there is only good verse, 
bad verse, and chaos. T. S. Exror. 


BETE HUMAINE 


Riding through Ruwu swamps, about sunrise, 
I saw the world asleep, but as the ray 
Touched the tall grasses where they dream till day 
Lo! the bright air alive with dragon-flies : 
With little wings aglitter, and great eyes 
Piloting crimson bodies slender and gay. 
I flicked at one, and killed it, and it lay 
Broken and piteous with fast fading dyes. 


Then my heart shuddered with a sudden pain 
And horror at my own careless cruelty 

That, where all things are cruel, I had slain 
A creature whose swift joy it is to fly— 

Like a beast that preys with bloody claw—ay, they 
Must slay to live, but what excuse had I? 

FRrANcIs Bretr Younc. 

Handeni, German East Africa. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


MAN once told me—he was an habitual liar—about 
A the Ladies’ Home Journal of America. That 
paper has a circulation of millions. The story 
was that it reached the point of diminishing returns in 
advertisements. It could get no more of them at its rates, 
and its rates were so high that those who did advertise 
could not pay any more. Each copy (as is almost 
invariably the case with newspapers and magazines) cost 
much more to produce than the sum paid by the purchaser ; 
but the circulation would go on rising. The proprietors 
therefore engaged a small army of commercial travellers 
with instructions to go round the country crying stinking 
fish—blackguarding the paper and trying to persuade 
people that it wasn’t worth reading. 


* % * 


I am reminded of this yarn by the pathetic efforts of the 
Times to reduce its circulation, in the face (as it alleges) 
of a perverse public which will insist upon having it. Some 
of its junior brethren have now followed its example in 
raising prices; but it is as well not to take too seriously 
their iterations about patriotic motives. The Government 
allows people so much paper, and they are at liberty to take 
one of two alternatives: either to publish a shrunken sheet 
at the old price or the customary sized paper at a price 
high enough to guarantee the fall in circulation that the 
embarrassed Times finds it so almost impossible to secure. 
So far, most of the non-Harmsworth London papers 
have made no move tewards higher prices; until they 
do they will pick up customers who have left the dearer 
papers. My bookstall clerk tells me of Times buyers 
changing over to the Telegraph, which, if such transference 
should take place wholesale, will presumably find itself 
in the same hole as the unhappy Times. If the war goes 
on much longer the size of our papers will be even less 


than it is now. 
oa K tk 


From the point of view of the minority to which I belong, 
the worst of it is that when the ship has to be 
lightened it is the “literary”? matter that is thrown 
overboard first. The disappearance of ‘The Choice of 
Books’ columns from the daily Times did not matter ; 
it was a new feature, and everything that appeared there 
was reprinted in the Weekly Supplement, which, happily, 
is going strong, and is, I incline to think, better than it 
has ever been before. But there is also a great shrinkage 
in the space given to reviews by the other papers. The 
Daily Mail had small room for such reduction, as, since the 
brief experiment of its Literary Supplement years ago, 
it has published scarcely any reviews except brief 
appreciations of potentially popular novels—save on rare 
occasions such as that on which Mr. Hamilton Fyfe (was 
it ?) spotted a winner in The Everlasting Mercy and intro- 
duced it to the British Home with a panegyric that would 
have flattered Milton. The Chronicle always—in pre-war 
days—gave a good deal of space to books—though its 
reviews, taken all round, were unworthy of a paper which 
at one time had the best literary page in London. The 
best reviews in a London daily just before the war were to 
be read in the Daily News, which had a regular page or 
half-page of notices, always amusing and usually sound. 
The regular page has been squeezed out, and now that 
the paper is contemplating another shrinkage we shall get 
less than ever. 





As I say, the book-reviews will probably decrease still 
more. But—apart from personal predilections—I am 
not sure that it was good policy to jettison them while there 
was anything else that could besparedatall. Itis quite true 
that reviews are not, as a rule, read by navvies or, perhaps, by 
the large body of business men—though almost everybody 
probably reads a few reviews on tempting subjects. It is 
also true that some papers can afford to ignore them more 
completely than others. But even if the confirmed readers 
of book-reviews number only a few tens of thousands, 
an appeal to them has more than its face-value. For they 
are the sort of people who talk, who influence other people 
in their localities, and who, if their tastes are pandered to, 
can do a good deal for a paper’s general prestige. If all 
papers were equally generous in this respect no difference 
would be made ; but we seem to be approaching the time 
when all papers will equally ignore current literature, and 
when a paper which decided to cater for intelligent readers 
would have a pull. The odd thing is that the sales of 
books are still very good, and “ pure literature,” except of 
the most expensive kind, seems to be in great demand. 


3k 6 a 


After making remarks on Spelling last week, I 
remembered one small problem of contemporary writing 
which does seem to me to want tackling. This is the 
incorporation of foreign, and especially French, words in 
the language. Our ancestors used to take foreign words 
and digest them at once—either altered in spelling or not. 
So do the contemporary French. A French writer, whose 
hero goes for a walk, will say he is going for “a footing ” 
without dreaming of putting the word in italics. But 
we in England still print in italics words that we have 
been using for generations. This is especially the case 
with words which have accents; we have acclimatised 
“rendezvous,” but not “réle” or “ régime.” Are we 
to go on for ever writing those words with their accents, 
though our language knows no such accents? Each of 
these words is extremely useful; each; I fancy, will be 
found sprinkled freely over the last number of this journal ; 
contributors to the Correspondence Columns are especially 
fond of them. But why not agree to put “role” and 
“regime ’—and, if we care to drift into pronouncing 
the last word in an English fashion as “ redjeem,” why 
not? It would not be easy for one writer, or group of 
writers, to begin doing this ; the omission of the circumflex 
in role would get one a reputation—always very difficult 
to avoid—of not knowing how to write the French language. 
I am always irritated by the eccentricities of those English 
persons who will insist on spelling “ labour,” “ honour,” etc., 
in the American way as “labor,” “honor,” although 
Englishmen as a body are obviously determined to have 
nothing to do with this pointless and unhistorical pro- 
ceeding. But we do not want English literature to be 
sprinkled with the italics and accents of foreign words 
which have been permanently embodied in our vehicle 
of expression, and one could wish there were some authority 
to deal with the subject. Before the war I remember 
getting circulars from a Society for Pure English which 
was going to tackle this and other difficulties by drawing 
up lists of desiderata and getting authors and journalists 
to act together. What has become of it? Has its 
Committee been called up, or has it been debating for 
all these years in secret over the meaning of the phrase 
Pure English ? 


aK a a 

In a second-hand bookshop this week I struck a book 
with an alluring title. 
ings, and its name was The Muck Manual. 
pure English. 


It was about manures and manur- 
This is cery 
Sotomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Marshdikes. By Heten Asuton. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
Frailty. By Oxrve Wapstey. Cassell. 6s. 
Side Lights on the Aristocracy. By Mrs. Danvers DELANO. 
T. Werner Laurie. 2s. 6d. net. 

Miss Ashton is an original and delightful writer—with 
certain crudities still uncorrected (Marshdikes appears to 
be a first novel) in both construction and style, no doubt, 
and yet, emphatically, with the root of the matter in her. 
She effects a remarkable unification of the pleasant 
and the real. Most authors who, like Miss Ashton, deal 
in the golden glow of genial and touching intimacies succeed, 
unlike Miss Ashton, in creating a world so far removed from 
actual experience as to lose half its beauty by losing all its 
probability. And I am not saying that Miss Ashton herself 
does not sometimes slip into the sentimentally improbable : 
I even confess to a world-weary cynicism which makes me 
doubt whether any man ever saved his soul alive by becoming 
an official Liberal candidate (or, let me add, an official 
candidate of any party whatsoever). But no matter: the 
election in Marshdikes is told with spirit. Others of my 
doubts go deeper. Francis Harland is more than a little 
in love with Celia, who, having given him her heart some 
five years previously and discovered him to be merely 
“ flirting,” has since found perfect happiness in her marriage 
with Michael Dittany, Francis’s dearest friend. Celia 
induces Francis to propose marriage to a girl who loves 
him, but whom (as Celia well knows) he does not love. 
Now, this is inherently unlikely, and I do not think Miss 
Ashton makes it convincing. Celia, of course, is acting 
partly in self-defence, but she is made altogether too wise 
and subtle for the part. Being Celia, she must have known 
that she was not really defending herself, and that anyway 
she had no right to defend herself at such expense to the 
happiness of others. But she is represented as not knowing 
this—as persuading herself that she is acting in the best 
interests of everybody all round. It is an ambitious bit of 
psychology, and I think it just fails. What is completely 
successful is the triangular relationship among Michael, 
Celia, and Francis. When a man is by way of being in 
love with another man’s wife, and she is by way of recipro- 
cating that feeling, there are various conventional methods 
of dealing with the situation—there is the Italian opera 
method, and the French comedy method, and the English 
novel method. The Marshdikes method is like none of these 
three, but it is very like what might happen in real life, in 
which people are accustomed to go on doing their jobs and 
eating their breakfasts in the midst of the most delicate 
emotional developments—displaying, in contrast with the 
characters of opera, a strong disposition not to “ make a 
song about it.”’ Michael knows that Celia was once in 
love with Francis, but he does not make a song about it. 
He knows that Francis is in love with Celia, but he is not 
outraged by that—apparently he considers it natural. 
He knows that Celia is exceedingly fond of Francis, 
and he chats to her about it, and continues to be great 
friends with Francis, who on his side remains at least as 
much devoted to Michael as to Celia herself. 

Miss Wadsley’s range is wide and her vigour enormous, 
and though her books contain faults, those faults are mostly 
on the right side. She makes the impression of having it 
in her to write a much better book than she has written yet. 
She seems to me not nearly selective, concise or orderly 
enough in her art. She crams into a single novel enough 
scenes and incidents to make three novels. She heaps violent 
emotion upon violent emotion until she has to resort to 
overstrained language to rescue the general effect from 
the monotony of exhaustion. In Frailty there are two men 
who take drugs, and a young and beautiful woman who 





drinks. There are also fights, sandbaggings, revelations, 
and passionate loves and hates. Through all this ardour 
of change the interest is kept up, and the writing, if some- 
times too violent and sometimes too conventional, is always 
forcible. Here is a passage descriptive of the effect produced 
by cocaine : 

The minutes flowed like smoothly rippling water, he almost felt them 
touch him and recede, time became a beautiful, slow-moving thing 
that dropped away, leaving him hushed and drowsy-eyed. 

Had he ever quarrelled with Carmen ? Had he ever hated Beverley ? 
It was all wiped out, and he knew, too, certainly, that he would begin 
his new life at once, it was waiting for him, holding outstretched hands 
to him, calling to him with a voice that was like the endless music of 
the birds. The night’s veil became shot through with ravishing 
colour, arabesque after arabesque flamed and faded, the stars massed 
together, making many-headed flowers that bloomed upon the stem 
of all the sky. He went towards them, walking upon the darkness 
with sure feet. 


That seems to me good writing—descriptive, unexaggerated, 
rhythmical. I put it to Miss Wadsley that anyone who 
can write like that has no business to write like this : 

** Your tortured nerves, your bruised heart are phantoms of your 
inflamed imagination, not creations of my cruelty. Your form of 
courtship appears to consist in bullying or haranguing. Inthe savage 
career of which you accuse me, I have, nevertheless, been accustomed 
to receive a meed of courtesy from the men who have honoured me 
with their love. " 


Miss Wadsley has a real gift and a real feeling for romance, 
and sometimes wrongs them with the trappings of melo- 
drama. But all the energy, the waste and riot of detail, of 
sound and colour, are not wrong in themselves ; they show 
only the over-exuberance of a talent as yet uncontrolled. 
The romantic gift is the essential. 

High Lights on High Life (as Side Lights on the Aristocracy 
might more appropriately have been called) are peculiarly 
acceptable to the journalist, who, poor devil, is—as a 
baronet recently remarked in print—often not at his ease 
in what he is bound by the traditions of his profession to 
call immaculate evening dress. (For those who do not 
like the word “ immaculate ” there is the synonym “ fault - 
less,” offering a choice to the stylist such as Artemus Ward 
discovered in his prison-diet : they gave him, if I remember 
right, bacon and cabbage, which, he said, afforded a pleasing 
variety, as if he didn’t hanker after bacon he could eat 
cabbage.) But to return to the journalist, loitering in 
maculate and faulty morning dress about those red carpets 
along which the élite advance, like Agamemnon in schylus, 
to their doom. It is only when some kind hand draws the 
veil, or leaves the front door half-open, that the grimy 
scribbler can see the white flower of a blameless aristocracy 
taking its cocktails off golden platters, or toying with 
untouched devilled sardines—and can hear, along the 
immemorial corridors, the decorous lilt of the distant 
bassoon. (The late Lord Tennyson is my authority for the 
bassoon.) Side Lights on the Aristocracy tells us much it is 
well for us to know. Any tendency to the risqué in con- 
versation is warded off by such a passage as : 


‘* Mamma,” said Lady Eleanor suddenly, ** she even rivals the 
sleeping Venus in her beauty.” 

‘** Eleanor,” replied the Duchess severely, ‘‘ from what I remember 
the sleeping Venus is entirely in the nude. There is not the slightest 
hint or suggestion of drapery about her.” 


I like to see a wedding-dress described as “ simply a superb 
incarnation of effect.” I like to read of people “ floundering 
au fond of a bottomless pit.” And I cannot think the 
humour is unintentional in the remark : 

We read ‘* A Bishop should be husband of one wife,” but I personally 
have always taken a lenient view of that sacred admonition, it un- 
doubtedly means one at a time. 

I am not so sure about this : 


The siege guns have indeed been a revelation. A French- 
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man I met one day at luncheon told me with tears in his eyes that 
nothing can withstand them, no matter how invulnerable. 


It will be remembered that Milton makes the same mistake 
when his angels, “‘ unobnoxious to be pained by wound,” 
are nevertheless wounded and pained severely—How much 
intention is there in the apparently artless: ‘‘ At least we 
shall keep the Bishop, whatever happens he will not be 
expected to fight for his country”? I cannot say: the 
same doubt assails me often in this book. 
GERALD GOULD. 


MR. WELLS AND THE WAR 
War and the Future. By H. G. WE ts. 


Mr. Wells seems sometimes to be compounded of a 
Genius and a Schoolboy. The combination is present 
in all of his books ; at times both parts of him appear to have 
hold of the pen simultaneously ; at others, they are con- 
tinually snatching the pen out of each other’s hands for 
alternate paragraphs. In the present book the Genius 
half has been, for the most part, “on top,” but every 
now and then the malicious impishness of the schoolboy 
pokes through, and then someone whom Mr. Wells dislikes 
has his arm twisted or a pin inserted in the tenderest portion 
of his mind or body. We confess to a considerable enjoy- 
ment of the process by which he compels some of his pet 
aversions to sit down upon a pin. His own enjoyment is so 
delightfully frank! Notice, for instance, the gusto with 
which in the following paragraph he works up to the hardly 
suppressed “ Yah!” of the last sentence :— 


There is something about these encounters with personages, as if 
one was dealing with an effigy, with something tremendous put up 
to be seen. As one approaches they become remoter; great un- 
suspected crevasses are discovered. Across these gulfs one makes 
ineffective gestures. They do not meet you, they pose at you 
enormously. Sometimes there is something more terrible than 
dignity ; there is condescension. They are affable. I had but 
recently had an encounter with an imported Colonial statesman, 
who was being advertised like a soap as the coming saviour of Eng- 
land. I was curious to meet him. I wanted to talk to him about 
all sorts of things that would have been profoundly interesting, as, 
for example, his impressions of the Anglican bishops. But I met a 
hoarding. I met a thing like a mask, . I said certain things 
to him about the difference between political life in Great Britain 
and the colonies, that he was manifestly incapable of understanding. 
But one could as soon have talked with one of the statesmen at 
Madame Tussaud’s. An antiquated figure. 


Cassell. 6s. net. 


But, for the most part, in this book we have to deal with 
Mr. Wells, the Genius. His subject-matter falls into 
two well-marked divisions. In the first he is doing what 
many dozens of other writers have done in the last twelve 
months; he is recording his impressions of a visit to the 
front. Mr. Wells reluctantly made the official tour of the 
Italian and French fronts. The immense difference which 
individuality and the tiniest drop of genius make to a man 
with a pen in his hand is very apparent in his descriptions. 
We-have read many dozens of descriptions of trenches and 
shell-craters, of the desolation of barbed wire and the heaps 
of dust that were once villages, of the dirt and boredom 
which make up nine-tenths of modern war. The impres- 
sions which those descriptions left with us were always 
exactly the same; they were simply blurred photographs 
all taken with the same pin-hole camera. And now Mr. 
Wells comes along, and with a flourish or two of the pen 
makes the whole scene live and throb with reality. 

But he does not spend much time over descriptive journal- 
ism. It is the second division of his subject-matter which 
really interests him. For the greater part of his book, Mr. 
Britling is still seeing it through. He is perpetually asking 


himself and other people two questions : “‘ What does this 
war mean ?” and ‘* Watchman, what of the future?” His 





own answers which simply bubble up over his pages are 
rather bewildering. There is an inconsistency in them 
which one feels rather than grasps intellectually, a curious 
kind of potential inconsistency which comes from wobbly 
foundations. The cause of this wobbliness is to be looked for 
in Mr. Wells’s psychology. He has two mental charac- 
teristics, which in the nature of things cannot always work 
harmoniously. He has a passion for seeing things dramatic- 
ally, and at the same time a passion for thinking about 
them. Now consistency, the consistency of things as they 
really are, is often horribly undramatic, and when Mr. Wells 
is forced to make his choice, he usually prefers to think 
dramatically rather than consistently. “It has been my 
natural disposition to see this war,”’ he writes, “as some- 
thing purposeful and epic, as something as splendid as it is 
great, as an epoch, as the ‘ War that will end war ’—but of 
that last, more anon. I do not think I am alone in this 
inclination to a dramatic and logical interpretation.” 
Dramatical and logical ! One has only to think for a moment 
of the meaning of the two adjectives to see that they will not 
necessarily always combine in a chemical sense. There are 
passages here which might gladden the heart of the least 
pacific, there are others which seem to invite the guillotine 
of the Defence of the Realm Act or at least the Censor. 
The danger to one’s equilibrium in an attempt to mix drama 
with logic is shown by Mr. Wells’s frank confession that his 
reluctance to go as a spectator to the front was due to his 
fear that some horrible sight there “ would so sear my 
memory and stamp such horror into me as to reduce me to a 
mere useless, gibbering, stop-the-war-at-any-price pacifist.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Wells ranges over 
an almost infinite number of subjects. His dramatic visions 
of them are usually better than his logic. The war to him 
is a gigantic sanitary operation conducted as a big-scale 
modern industry. He gives us an amazing picture of General 
Joffre and the French Generals at Headquarters like sanitary 
engineers “ speaking of the unexpected difficulties of some 
particularly nasty inundation.” The same vivid vision 
of what modern war is recurs continually through the book. 
War, Mr. Wells sees clearly, has killed out the soldier; it is 
essentially no longer a military but an industrial operation. 
Fundamentally, it depends now upon men in bowler hats 
or overalls, and upon women munition workers. A refusal 
to recognise this is what Mr. Wells particularly hates in the 
Kaiser and the Prussian mind. Our own War Office and the 
British officer of the old Army reduce him almost to despair 
by their inability to realise the same fact. He has some 
very plain speaking about our “ professional ” or “ expert ” 
soldier, typified for him in the man who runs about the 
world in spurs—during his visit to our front spurs got on 
Mr. Wells’s nerves ; they were so universal and so universally 
useless. Our one real chance of disaster still lies, he argues, 
in the ascendancy of our “ expert” soldier, the kind of 
spurred and brilliant General who scrawled across the first 
proposal for the construction of our Tanks “the entirely 
characteristic comment that it was a pity the inventor could 
not use his imagination to better purpose.” 

As for the future, Mr. Wells still hopes, rather doubtfully, 
that this is the war that will end war. It is this part of his 
book in which there is the nearest approach to a real fusion of 
drama and logic. His view is that “ the settlement of this war 
must be what one might call an unimpassioned settlement, or 
if you will, a scientific settlement or a judicial and not a 
treaty settlement, a settlement that is based upon some con- 
ception of what is right and necessary rather than upon the 
relative success or failure of either set of belligerents to make 
its will the standard of decision.” He argues that the result 
will largely depend upon whether events and “ the rational 
elements in the belligerent centres, among the other neutrals 
and in America ” co-operate “ in enabling the United States 
to play the réle of the Unimpassioned Third Party.” And he 
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insists with great foree that the greatest danger for the 
future would lie in a settlement which failed to mitigate 
tariff policies and to include international agreement against 
“restraint of trade and shipping advantage.” 


THE GUILD IDEA 


Your Part in Poverty. By Grorce Lanspury. George 
Allen and Unwin. Is. net. 
The Guild Idea: An Appeal to the Public. 1d. National 


Guilds : An Appeal to Trade Unionists. 1d. Towards a 
Miners’ Guild. 1d. The Guildsman. A monthly journal. 
1d. Victoria House Printing Co., Tudor Street, E.C. 


The Guild Idea is proving one of the most attractive of 
the newer currents of thoughts. Expounded in this country 
by Mr. Orage in the New Age, and in the volume National 
Guilds, it is, in fact, one of many variants of a “‘ thought 
tendency ”’ originating in Paris, which has been, during the 
last two decades, spreading among the peoples of the Western 
world—not only in the Labour and Socialist movements, 
but also among the professional philosophers and popular 
writers. The one country which seems to have been im- 
pervious to the ‘‘ Guild Idea ” is, significantly enough, the 
German Empire. The basic principle of this proposed 
reconstruction of society is the transfer of the government 
of each service or industry from its present capitalist owners 
to a democracy of the whole body of the producers in that 
service or industry, whether brainworkers or manual 
workers—a principle which is fascinating in its symmetry 
and in its apparent simplicity. The ‘ National Guildsmen” 
realise that the day is past when each producer can own his 
own tools and dispose of his own product in return for a free 
and independent livelihood. Moreover, they appreciate 
the fact that co-operative production by groups of artisans 
in self-governing workshops is, as an alternative to capitalism, 
equally impracticable. Industry must be “ socialised ” 
alike in ownership and in administration. Hence the 
National Guildsmen claim to be Socialists. But State and 
Municipal Socialism and the great Co-operative Movement 
of consumers seem to them almost as much open to objection 
as the capitalist system itself: 

In a free Socialist community, industry, as well as politics, must 
be governed from within and from below. For the State-controlled 
industry we must substitute the independent and democratic Guild 
working in partnership with the State. Let the consumers, organised 
territorially, announce their needs; let the producers, organised 
industrially, be responsible for the satisfaction of those needs But 
responsibility involves rights, and the right of the producer must 
be the right to govern his own processes and methods of work. Fore- 
men and managers must no longer be imposed from above and from 
without, but chosen from within the Union by the workers them- 
selves. If the question of payment and of prices was left to be 
settled by the State and the Unions in joint committee, and if the State 
was sufficiently powerful to see that its needs were supplied, then 
the method and process of satisfying those needs might be fairly and 
fruitfully left to the organised producers. 


The penetration has gone far. To-day we find this ‘* new 
model ” proposed or hinted at in Trade Union reports, in 
Labour newspapers and even in the irreproachable pages 
of the Times and of the Round Table. Authors of such 
diverse antecedents and training as Mr. Bertrand Russell 
and Mr. George Lansbury endorse it. Mr. Lansbury, in his 
eloquent little book Your Part in Poverty clearly regards it 
as the hope of the world : 


In effect, the workers must, if they are to get any kind of control 
of their lives, join together in great industrial unions or guilds, 
representative of particular industries, within which guilds a brain- 
worker and a hand-worker shall organise side by side and, in contract 
or partnership with the nation, carry on the work of supplying the 
nation’s needs. 





It is impossible to explain in a short review why the ‘‘ new 
model,” as a plan of social reconstruction, seems to us both 
impracticable and undesirable. The Guild Idea is nowhere 
embodied in a living institution. To prove the certain 
failure of something which has not been tried is obviously 
impossible. Any analysis of the fallacies which underlie 
the Guild Idea would involve a detailed criticism of the 
working and the tendencies of such institutions, past and 
present, as most nearly resemble the proposed National 
Guilds. What we may call the Communal Socialists are at 
the disadvantage in argument that the framework of the 
organisation which they propose actually exists in State and 
Municipal enterprise of all sorts, not to say also in the 
democratic Co-operative Movement, where its limitations 
and drawbacks are manifest to all men. The National 
Guildsmen are immune from such effective criticism. They 
are, however, exposed to quite another danger. The Guild 
Idea may become stale before any of its essential principles 
are realised in the living tissue of Society. The world quickly 
tires of any particular Utopia. 

And for our own part, though we disbelieve absolutely in 
the National Guilds as machinery for social reconstruction, 
we have no desire to take the field against the Guild Idea ; 
for the **‘ thought tendency ” which the National Guildsmen 
express seems to us of real value to the industrial world. 
There is not the remotest danger of the democracy of 
industry becoming too powerful; it is more likely that 
neither the Trade Unions of manual workers nor the Pro- 
fessional Associations of brainworkers will obtain even the 
right measure of control of their own working lives. The 
rock ahead of us is the arbitrary rule and secretiveness of a 
middle-class bureaucracy in league with a powerfully 
organised and ably-led capitalism. Moreover, the National 
Guildsmen have our sympathy in their methods of approach. 
They are not mere talkers. They resemble the early Fabians 
(we fear they will resent the comparison !) in their desire 
to perfect administration and discover new facts. Like 
the Fabians, they recognise that the new social structure 
must grow out of what already exists; and seeing in the 
Trade Union the germ of the National Guild, they apply 
themselves to developing it. It is significant that their 
leader—Mr. G. D. H. Cole—has become an official of one of 
the most powerful Trade Unions, much as the Fabians of 
the nineties threw themselves into municipal administration. 
And it is satisfactory to find that the differences between the 
Communal Socialists and the Guild Socialists by no means 
prevent their working together in what is, in effect, the first 
scientific or technical society of the Labour and Socialist 
movement—the Fabian Research Department. 





YORKSHIRE DIALECT POEMS 


Yorkshire Dialect Poems (1673-1915) and Traditional Poems. 
Compiled, with an Historical Introduction, by F. W. 
MoormaN, Professor of English Language, University ot 
Leeds. Sidgwick and Jackson, for the Yorkshire Dialect 
Society. 1s. and 2s. net. 


Professor Moorman divides his anthology into two parts, 
the longer of poems mostly by known authors and all 
conscious literary attempts, and the shorter, and more 
interesting, of traditional poems, verse sayings and charms. 
In the former section there are, we fear, very few good 
productions and only one that is excellent. This is the 
first piece in the book, the anonymous A Yorkshire Dialogue 
between an awd wife, a lass, and butcher, which was printed 
in 1678 at York as a broadside, and tells with extraordinary 
veracity and fine characterisation how an old woman’s ox 
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was injured and how the butcher was sent for to slaughter it. 
We quote a few lines from the end of the poem : 


Butcuer. I’s ready now, ilkane leuk to it 
Then ‘* Beef” i’ God’s name now I cry. 
Stretch out his legs an’ let him lie 
Till I coom stick him. Where’s my swill ? 
Coom hither, lass; haud, haud, haud still. 

Lass. What mun I do wi't’ blude ? 

Butcuer. Thou fool 
Teern *t down i’ t’ garth, i’ t’ midden pool. 
Good beef, by t’ mass! an’ when ’tis hung 
I’s roll it down wi’ tooth an’ tongue. 


‘ 


Somehow this seems to us the only one of the “ original 
poems ” which has any real force of its own, though there 
is a sprightly song by Henry Carey (author of Sally in our 
Alley), a pleasant eclogue by Thomas Browne (1771-1798), 
and a capable reminiscence of Burns by David Lewis (1815). 

Far too much of this first half of the book is mediocre 
stuff, which may, as the editor says of one writer, “ speak 
from the heart to the heart,” but certainly gives the cut 
direct to the head. There is even some of that particular 
form of twaddle which, viewing the village from the vicar- 
age, not only comes to the conclusion that it has a heart of 
gold, but says so in as many words. What a swamp must 
the editor have waded through, if the first 97 pages represent 
the best he could find for us ? 

The section devoted to traditional verse is another matter. 
Here we start off with the magnificent and justly famous 
Cleveland Lyke-wake Dirge, come next to a closely-allied 
poem A Dree Neet, which is nearly as good, pass on to some 
attractive bridal songs and find in the following pages 
many interesting songs, versified sayings, catches, charms, 
and the like. Among these we are particularly taken with 
The Dead Pig, beginning : 


T’ owd pig’s got mezzles an’ she’s deead, poor thing. 


and ending with the engaging couplet : 


An’ what will you mak’ of her poor awd lugs ? 
As good a pair o’ bed-flops as iver flopped bugs. 


Our only quarrel with the second part of this book is 
that there are not enough notes: for we are of those who 
like their folk-lore annotated for them, finding the effort 
to treat it as pure literature sometimes a little difficult. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Towns of Roman Britain. By the Rev. J. O. Bevan. Chapman 
and Hall. 2s. 6d. net. 


A short alphabetical list of Roman towns, with explanatory notes, 
introduction and appendices. The book is on a modest scale, but is free 
from the jargon of the professional antiquary, and will be helpful to 


beginners. 


State Services. By Greorce Raprorp. Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Radford is typical of his times. He acknowledges no political 
label, but his enquiries into the best means of utilising the wealth of 
England have led him to take up a position in no respect, apparently, 
opposed to that of the Fabian Socialists. He condemns the private 
ownership of land as inimical to the best interests of agriculture, which 
he wishes to see organised on a large business scale. He notes the 
tendency of banks to amalgamate, and he argues, quite logically, in 
favour of a single State bank. The present methods of mining and 
selling coal lead to a huge waste of valuable by-products ; here great 
economies could obviously be made to result from centralisation. The 
case for railway nationalisation is now so commonly admitted that only 
the means remain to be discussed. Mr. Radford wishes the nation to 
drink its own health in its own public-houses, where good drink is to 
be supplied in decent surroundings. The case for all these innovations 
is now tolerably familiar. Mr. Radford’s presentation is lucid, well- 
documented, and written in a style which, were he a Scot, other re- 
viewers than ourselves would immediately describe as pawky. 


THE CITY 


HE revised War Loan figures certainly exceed all 
anticipations, and Mr. Bonar Law has averted 
any possible criticism by showing exactly how 
the total of over £1,000,000,000 is made up. Only 
£150,000,000 represent converted Treasury Bits and 
War Savings Certificates, so £850,000,000 is new money. 
Even after making full allowance for the amount that 
some big subscribers—like municipalities and insurance 
companies—have borrowed from the banks, the total 
is more than anyone expected. There is still money about 
for general investment, and markets have been a little 
more cheerful, although an appreciable rise in price does 
not necessarily represent a large volume of business in 
these days. The rubber share market is exceptionally 
firm, for the 1916 reports that are now commencing to 
appear show very big profits. Industrial shares generally 
are firm, the principal activity being in iron and steel 
shares. How well the chemical industry is doing is shown 
by the accounts of the Castner-Kellner Alkali Company, 
the profit for last year having been £262,208, as compared 
with £252,749 in the preceding year; the dividend is 
raised from 20 to 22 per cent., and the shares which—at the 
end of July, 1914—were quoted at 47s. 6d. now stand 
at about 68s. 6d. Some activity has sprung up in the 
shares of the British Oxygen Company, the explanation 
of which is that an enemy holding in this concern was 
recently disposed of. In ordinary times the shares are 
difficult to obtain, and as recently as January last the 
£1 shares were dealt in at 50s. At their present price 
of about 44s. the shares seem an attractive purchase. For 
the current year an interim dividend of only 5 per cent. 
has been paid, and the final payment—in June or July 
next—should be 15 or 20 per cent. 
co a RE 


While American manufacturers and merchants are 
making the utmost use of their opportunities just now 
to get a footing in the South American trade, some of 
the leading people over there are warning the American 
public that they must not be carried away by the temporary 
success that now attends efforts in this direction. Mr. Leo S. 
Rowe, Secretary-General of the International High Commis- 
sion (whatever that may be), in a recent speech to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States (I quote from 
the New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle), said : 


We are constantly speaking of the European war as laying the 
foundation of America’s industrial and financial leadership. There is 
something almost naive in the widespread feeling that this remarkable 
expansion of our foreign trade will continue as a permanent asset of 
the country. If, on the other hand, we deal with facts rather than 
fancy, it will not take us long to see that the progress that has been 
made in our Latin American trade does not represent by any means 
a permanent part of our commercial expansion. In fact, there is a 
widespread feeling throughout Central and South America that Ameri- 
can merchants and manufacturers are exploiting to the fullest extent 
the needs of Latin American merchants, and that ew d are paying but 
little heed to the conditions that will arise immediately at the close of 
the European war. 

During the last two years I have made two prolonged trips through 
the countries of South America, and I could not help but be impressed 
with the deeply rooted feeling of irritation on the part of Latin American 
merchants, because of the fact that our own manufacturers were taking 
advantage of the fact that they could no longer secure the goods they 
wanted from some of their European sources, to exact from them not 
merely unusually high prices, but to require of them other onerous 
conditions with reference to financial arrangements. Rightly or 
wrongly there was a distinct feeling that the United States was utilising 
a momentary opportunity without attempting to lay the foundations 
for permanent commercial relations with the merchants of Latin 
America. 

Let us not delude ourselves with reference to what is going to happen 
immediately at the close of the European war. I found the Latin 
American merchant longing to resume his relations with the European 
manufacturers, and particularly with the German manufacturers. In 
fact, he was looking forward to the close of the European war as 4 
promise of emancipation from the exactions of the American producer 


The considerations set forth by Mr. Rowe will be useful 
to British as well as American traders. 
* aK a 

One result of the further restrictions of imports will 

be to turn still more in our favour the exchanges of certain 

countries with whom the balance of trade or remittances 
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is on our side. This applies particularly to our Allies, 
although Brazil—on account of her coffee exports—is also 
affected. Speaking generally, while the exchanges with 
all the neutral countries are against London, those of Allied 
countries are much in our favour, and any restriction on 
imports into the United Kingdom from Allied countries 
must accentuate this tendency. It is noteworthy that 
during the negotiations which took place between — 
sentatives of the Allied Powers in London—prior to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s announcement of the restrictions—the 
Italian exchange reached its highest point for very many 
years, it taking no less than 85} lire to purchase a £ sterling, 
as compared with 34} at the beginning of the month and 
25.27} in July, 1914. At the time of writing the exchange 
is 85.59. The French exchange is steadier, being only a 
little up at Frs. 27.82}, as compared with 27.80 at the 
beginning of the month and 25.284 in normal times. The 
Spanish rate is very much in favour of that country, the 
£ sterling purchasing only 22 pesetas as compared with 
26.18 before the war. If the Brazil Government is looking 
for an excuse for postponing the payment of its foreign 
obligations in cash beyond the date originally fixed, viz., 
July next, the prohibition of British imports of coffee 
affords a good opportunity ; for, obviously, the weakening 
in the Brazilian exchange brought about by the prohibition 
of coffee imports into this country renders it a much costlier 
operation to remit from Brazil to London. The Japanese 
Government is certainly doing a good deal financially to 
assist us, for it continues to buy up its own Bonds in London, 
and has just published the numbers of another £500,000 
of its 44 per cent, Sterling Bonds which have been bought 
by it in London and cancelled. In spite of this, however, 
it takes something like 2s. 14d. to purchase one yen, as 
compared with the quotation of 2s. 0}d. to 2s. 04d. which 
ruled before the war. 
* * * 


Everyone interested in the progress of municipal under- 
takings should note carefully the success of the Glasgow 
Corporation Tramways—now made public officially. The 
Glasgow Tramways were started in 1870, and were run 
by private enterprise until 1894—when the Corporation 
took them over. The system was electrified, and in 1901 
the last horse tramcar was run. In all, £8,835,000 has been 
taken out of revenue for electrification, extensions, 
renewals, etc. From the outset the Tramways Committee 
adopted the wise policy of not allocating large sums out 
of the profits in relief of rates (altogether only £464,000 
has been paid into the Common Good Fund out of the tramway 
receipts), but year by year large amounts have been put 
aside for depreciation, until this year it was possible to 
extinguish the whole of the tramways debt and to carry 
forward £119,000. The position is that the City of Glasgow 
has the finest tramway system in the world, with the 
cheapest fares (much of the success has come from the 
halfpenny fare), and that the people of Glasgow own this 
magnificent undertaking, bringing in a net annual profit 
of £200,000, without a farthing of debt against it, and 
it starts off with £119,000 in hand as a depreciation and 
renewals fund. On the strength of this position the Glasgow 
Corporation has taken £2,000,000 of the War Loan, on 
which, of course, it receives interest, but the net result 
is that there will be an annual surplus of over £200,000 
from the trams which will go to the Common Good Fund, 
1.¢., an admirable fund carried by certain Scotch towns, 
which enables them to utilise money for the common good 
of the citizens without requiring the special authorisation 
of Parliament. A luncheon was held on the (22nd ult. 
in Glasgow to celebrate the extinction of the debt, when 
the Tramways Sub-Committee of Finance handed to the 
Treasurer a cheque for £2,828,889 15s. 4d—which will 
surely be historical in Glasgow—to wipe out the balance 
of debt upon the tramway undertaking. The capitalist 
Press of the country does not ap to have given this 
matter any great publicity, but the Seas Herald signalised 
the occasion b evoting a leading article to the “ Limits 
of Communal Enterprise ” in the same issue which contained 


& report of the luncheon referred to, Emit Davies. 











CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. 


A Comparative Study. By FR. DE HOVRE, Ph.D. 
Formerly “ Maitre de Conferences’’ on the Phil- 
osophy of Education at the Higher Institute of 








< Philosophy, Louvain University. 2s. 6d. net. 
PERMANENT VALUES IN 
EDUCATION. 


By KENNETH RICHMOND. 

With an Introduction by A. CihuTTon-Brock. A 
study of the aims and methods of great educators 
of the past viewed in relation to the conditions and 
needs of the present. 2s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS IN WAR-TIME. | 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 5s. net. 

*‘ All who recognise that the shattering process of war 
experience will bring the possibility of bolder social 
experiments in the near future should read this latest 
book of Dr. Ellis.”—Manchesler Guardian. 


mesa NOVELS. 


HOBSON’S. 


By HAROLD BRIGHOUSE & CHARLES FORREST, 
Ready next week. 











58. net each. 


SLAVES OF FREEDOM. Coningsby Dawson. 
OUT OF THE HOUSE. .™. =. F. Irwin. 

A SOLDIER OF LIFE, Hugh de Selincourt. 
STILL LIFE. J. Middleton Murry. 


CONSTABLE & COMPANY, Ltd. London. 
































State Services 
By GEORGE RADFORD, M.A. | 
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— ED 





| SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. | 

















THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close te Southampton Row.) 
ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN POTTERY, 
EMBROIDERIES, RUGS, SHOES, &c. 
































AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 

Eo ay Bp Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

— LITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Cen 1565. 





= SUPERVISOR desires re-engagement. Office and 
Factory experience. Address Box 810, New Sraresman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, London, W,C. 


NIVERSITY PROFESSOR and his Wife wish to take into 

their home a boy or girl (aged 5-8) to be a companion to their own children. 

The children's training is undértaken by the wife, who was educated at 

Newnham College, Cambridge, and has made a study of educational methods. 

References and interview required. The child must be of healthy stock.—Box 792. 
New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


HE PEASANT POTTERY SHOP has to LET, for exhibit 
purposes, a emall Suite of very Attractive ROOMS. Particulars on applica- 
tion 41, Devonshire Street, Theobald's Road, W.C. 


eoucatTep WOMAN, experienced organiser, who has been 
occupying a responsible position with a ful War Committee, SEEKS 
reasonably paid EMPLOYMENT in London. Address Box 708, New 
StaTEsMan, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 


Yerar’s Premiums Exceep £14,000,000. 
Tora. War-t1me Reserves £5,250,000. 
Susscerietion To THE War Loan £25,000,000. 
Tue Post-War Bonus. 


The Annual Meeting of the Prudential Assurance Company 
(Limited) was held on Thursday last at the Chief Office, Holborn 
Bars, Sir Thomas Dewey, Bart., the Chairman of the Company, 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. C. E. May) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman, who was received with cheers, said: Ladies and 
gentlemen, when I had the pleasure of meeting you a year ago, our 
Empire, with the Allied Nations, had borne for more than eighteen 
months the strain of unexampled conflict. By that time most illu- 
sions about the war had been dispelled, and in full view of the 
increasing sacrifices necessary to secure a triumphant conclusion 
of hostilities, we were confident that our people would cheerfully 
endure a degree of discipline and suffering hitherto unknown to 
them rather than submit to an inconclusive peace. 

To-day we are able to say that our people have responded readily 
and fully to the demands made upon them, and that honest criticism, 
where it exists amongst us, is mainly intended to strengthen the 
hands of the Government by requiring that every possible form of 
service shall be employed to hasten the coming victory. 

We are fighting a foe who has no regard for his pledged word, no 
respect for the laws of humanity, who has shocked the civilised 
world by his treachery and his cruelties, and who now, like the 
gambler who stakes his all upon a last throw, is hopeful that a 
course of unrestrained piracy, from which even hospital ships are 
not exempted, may terrify the neutral nations into submission to 
his unholy ambition. Such a foe must be crushed, at whatever cost. 

When we remember the great disorganisation of trade, the 
restrictions upon imports and exports, and the huge increase in 
taxation owing to the war, it is a matter for sincere congratulation 
that the commerce of our country still reaches a high level, and, 
as I shall presently show you, the position of the Prudential has 
not only been maintained, but has even been considerably improved. 

The report we are presenting to you is worthy of the Prudential. 
It does not show any striking records, but the steady progress and 
the position of solid strength that it reveals afford complete justifica- 
tion of the policy of the Company during the critical years through 
which we have passed. 

In the Industrial Branch the premiums collected amounted to 
nearly £8,900,000, or nearly £400,000 more than in 1915. 

In the Ordinary Branch the collected premiums amounted to 
£5,250,000, and the payments for claims in the two Branches amounted 
to over £9,000,000. 

Another field of our representatives’ activity has been the 
Prudential Approved Societies, where the benefits paid exceeded 
£1,300,000, and the contributions collected exceeded £4,000,000. Thus 
it will be seen that our staff have altogether dealt during the year 
with payments of over £28,000,000. I should like you to understand 
that these huge figures have been obtained by means of about 1,000 
millions of individual collections and payments at the homes of the 
policy-holders, and have been made by a greatly depleted staff, whose 
devotion to duty is worthy of all praise. 

It may be mentioned in passing that this figure of 1,000 millions 
was mentioned by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his speech on 
Monday last as the amount subscribed to the Victory War Loan. 


Wage Ciaims. 

As you are aware, the Directors, at the outbreak of hostilities, 
made the voluntary concession that they would waive the extra 
premiums for war risks on practically all policies existing at that 
date. This course the Directors have continued down to the present 
time, and will continue so long as it is in their power. During 
the year war claims paid amounted to £1,077,000, or nearly double 
the amount for the previous year. 

Our war claims approximate to one-third of the fatal casualties, 
and though these have been less numerous of late, our total payment 
through war claims will doubtless reach £2,000,000 by the end of 
this month on 90,000 lives. As against the very heavy war claims, 
we have to set some considerable relief which has resulted from the 
light rates of mortality which were common in civilian ranks 
during 1916. 

It is estimated that the number of Prudential policy-holders now 
serving with His Majesty’s Forces exceeds 2,000,000. 

This year’s campaign must, we fear, be more costly in human life 
than those of the preceding years, and we anticipate that in the 
coming year the war claims will be again largely increased. 

With regard to the business of the past year, I have already stated 
that more than £14,000,000 sterling was collected in premiums. 

If you will turn to the Industrial Branch Balance-Sheet, you will 
notice a somewhat considerable rise in the amount of outstanding 


premiums. This is due to the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, 
which is responsible for a very considerable portion of the total 
amount outstanding. The Act, you will remember, was passed in 
August, 1914, in order to alleviate the distress which it was imagined 
would be caused by lack of employment. Never has imagination 
been so far from reality, for during the whole time that the Act has 
been in force unemployment has been non-existent. Both last year 
and the year before I emphasized the necessity for the repeal of the 
clauses which impose an inequitable burden on Industrial Assurance 
Companies. ; d 

An arrangement under which parties may, without reason, ignore 
their side of a contract, while claiming under it any possible 
advantage to themselves, can never be of real benefit to their true 
interests. : 

The valuation report shows the firm financial basis of the Company. 
Owing to the war, we have had to bear unprecedented burdens, but 
we are meeting all these extra strains as they arise, and are still 
providing for the future. The profitearning capacity of the Company 
remains unimpaired, and on return of normal times our bonuses 
will, we believe, be equal to, and probably better than, before 
the war. 

In the meantime, however, many anxious months have to be passed 
through, and the Directors have no hesitation in recommending the 
adoption of the course which was followed last year—viz., to suspend 
the customary payment of bonus until the end of the War. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus disclosed is £1,418,240, or about 
£100,000 less than last year. This is almost exactly the amount by 
which the War claims have increased in this Branch. In dealing with 
this surplus, £400,000 has been carried to the Investments Reserve 
Fund, which now stands at £2,000,000. Of the balance £800,000 has been 
added to the Special Contingency Fund, which stands at £1,500,000, 
and £218,240 has been carried forward. 

In order to prevent unfairness to those whose policies become 
claims during the year, it has been decided to continue the practice 
of last year and pay bonuses in these cases. Effect will be given to 
the time which has elapsed since the last declaration in calculating 
the amount of such bonus. 

With regard to the future, as you have just heard, we have a 
Special Contingency Fund of £1,500,000 set aside. We are unable to 
pledge ourselves as to the use to which this fund will be put, for 
it is impossible to foresee what may happen, but I may say that this 
fund is set aside to provide a bonus to the policy-holders, and in 
the absence of grave national trouble will be used for this purpose. 
The bonus we hope to declare when the War is over will be sufficient 
to make a Prudential policy even a more attractive, and more pro- 
fitable, investment than it has been in the past. 

That the attitude and policy of the Company during the War is 
appreciated by those of the community able to make substantial 
provision for the future is shown by the fact that we have again 
secured new business for about £1,100,000 in policies for £500 and 
upwards—it is not too much to say that we believe that this con- 
fidence and foresight will prove to have been well justified. 

The surplus in the Industrial Branch is £1,000,892, which is but 
little less than that for 1915. Of this amount, £415,082 has been 
transferred to the Investments Reserve Fund. The War claims are 
nearly double in amount, but have been counter-balanced by the 
falling off in general mortality, to which I have already referred. 
They still remain a very heavy burden and have occasioned an 
enormous increase in our mortality rates at the military ages. In 
this branch we have again had to contend with the strain of the 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, which we have decided to meet 
out of the year’s revenue as before, leaving the reserve of £350,000 
to meet the contingencies and liabilities that will arise through the 
mischievous provisions of the Act. 

It is due to these two causes—viz., the War and the Courts 
(Emergency Powers) Act, that we are compelled to suspend the profit- 
sharing scheme under which the policy-holders in the Industrial 
Branch have been allotted in the past £2,260,000, and the outdoor 
staff have received £565,000. The suspension of the profit-sharing 
scheme also deprives the shareholders of any bonus and, beyond 
this, their dividend has been reduced by £100,000. f 

The accounts of the General Branch this year include a sum in 
respect of premiums received under Sinking Fund Policies, this being 
the first year in which we have been able to transact this business 
under our altered Memorandum and Articles of Association. 

This class of policy is peculiarly acceptable to investors in lease- 
hold properties and, the terms we offer being very favourable, we 
feel confident that the business will prove useful in introducing the 
Company to a wider circle. 

Last year, it will be remembered, it was decided to utilise the 
undistributed balance of the bonus that had been allotted to the 
Industrial Branch policy-holders to make additions to the sums 
assured on the policies of 10 years’ duration and upwards which became 
claims. A small amount still remains in this fund, and the Directors 
felt that this balance should be used fo give bonuses to policies of 
long duration. These bonuses will range from 2} per cent. to 40 per 
cent., according to the number of years’ premiums which have been 
paid. 

Arp To THe CounTRY’s FINANcEs. 

When I addressed you last year on the subject of finance I felt there 
was reason to be proud of the part the Prudential was enabled to play 
in aiding the finances of the Country. 

Looking back on the year we have just passed through, I am no less 
satisfied, for the policy so strikingly initiated by us in 1915 by the 
sale to the Government of our American securities and by our large 
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application for the 4) per cent. War Loan has been consistently 
followed throughout 1916. 

The assistance we have been able to render financially is of two 
kinds. In the first place, we have invested all available funds in the 
various Government short-term issues made during the year, and in 
this way we had increased our holding of Government securities by 
over £4,500,000, as at 3lst December. 

Secondly, we have placed at the disposal of the Treasury all our 
holdings of Foreign and British securities which were asked for 
under various schemes for equalizing the exchange. The amount of 
securities thus deposited or sold by us during 1916 amounted to nearly 

illions. 
“We had thus sold or lent to the Government up to the end of the 
year, since the outbreak of War, no less than £15,500,000 of securities, 
a record which I can safely say has not been approached by any other 
Company in the United Kingdom. oat ‘ . 

Turning now to the subject of depreciation of investments, it will 
be remembered that at this time last year many classes of securities 
were still under the restriction of minimum prices, and it was neces- 
sary for us to estimate their values. On the removal of these artificial 
barriers, we found that the valuation we had made closely approxi- 
mated to the actual saleable values, and it was not until the issue 
of 6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds in July last that any further 
appreciable variation in the values of our high-class securities 

ed. . . 
“Tee that date, however, there has been considerable depreciation, 
and we have accordingly again had to adopt the course of carrying 
substantial amounts to our Investments Reserve Funds. 

In the Ordinary Branch we have, as already stated, added the sum 
of £400,000, bringing the fund to £2,000,000, and in the Industrial 
Branch have added £415,082, which, after deducting £15,082 for 
realised losses, brings the fund to .£1,400,000. 

The further adtlition of £800,000 to the Contingency Fund in the 
Ordinary Branch, which now stands at £1,500,000, brings our War- 
time reserves of every nature to the grand total of £5,250,000. 

In view of the instability of prices still ruling on the Stock 
Exchange, we have not attempted to use these reserve funds to write 
down the values of securities, but are retaining them until more 
settled conditions prevail. : , 

I am hopeful, however, that we are entering on a period of more 
stable prices, and I am encouraged in that hope by the statement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the Government will not make 
any future long-term issues on more favourable terms than the 
last one. a ‘ 

Although, strictly speaking, not connected with the business of the 
year under review, I am sure you will be interested to have some 
particulars of our recent application for the Victory Loan. Some 
weeks before the issue was made your Board recognised that a new 
Government Loan was imminent, and accordingly made preparations 
to enable the Prudential to do its part. 

The result was that when the Chancellor of the Exchequer, shortly 
before the issue of the Loan, honoured me by requesting an interview 
and inquired to what extent the Company would support the proposed 
loan, I was enabled to give him the figure of 220,000,000. ‘ 

When a few days later the prospectus was issued, the Prudential 
was first in the field with a lead which, I venture to think, helped in 
some measure to secure the wonderful success of the Loan. 

Subsequently, by arrangement with our Bankers, we were enabled 
to increase our application to £25,000,000. 

The figures making up this total are of interest in themselves, by 
reason of their magnitude alone, and are as follows :— 


Fully-paid application --» 212,102,000 
Instalment application ; 7,625,000 
Conversion application 5,275,000 

£25,002,000 


In addition, the Company holds a further £2,400,000 Government 
securities not converted into the New Loan. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it is patent to you all from these figures that 
a vast change has been effected in the character of our assets during 
the past three years. When the War commenced we had under 2 per 
cent. of our total funds in British Government Securities. 

At the present time we hold over 25 per cent. of our total assets, or, 
to put the matter in a different way, over 46 per cent. of our Stock 
Exchange securities are represented by British Government Securi- 
ties. In other words, the credit of the Prudential stands or falls with 
the British Empire. I would not have it otherwise. 

I feel convinced that the course we have followed is, happily, not 
only that of our duty to our country but it is in the best interests 
of shareholders and policy-holders, and I am sure that not one of 
you would have us deviate from the path we have chosen. 


Tae Starr anp THE War Loan. 

In connection with the War Loan, the Company inaugurated a 
scheme to enable the Staff to take up further amounts of War Loan 
by paying the amount of the deposit, the Company being willing to 
advance the balance upon advantageous terms, with easy repayments 
over a number of years. The scheme was received with enthusiasm, 


and notwithstanding the impossibility of communicating in time with 
a large number of the Staff, absent on service, over 2,200 applications 
were received up to the day of the closing of the Loan. 

It is pleasing to record that 1,549 applications were received from 
members of the outdoor staff, and 667 applications from the indoor 
staff, of which nearly 200 were lady clerks, 


The total amount of War Loan held on behalf of our Staff, including 
investments in the Staff Provident Fund, is £376,000. 

Every difficulty experienced in the administration of our business 
in 1914 was found in 1915 in a somewhat exaggerated form and, during 
1916, it is not too much to say that so far as our outdoor staff could 
be disorganised by the nation’s demands for men that limit seemed 
to have been reached. 

We have availed ourselves of such assistance as seemed most 
suitable, or which proved most available in different localities; 
generally speaking, opportunity has been taken throughout the 
country to increase the size of existing agencies, and lady collectors 
have, in a number of instances, rendered us much appreciated help. 

It has been abundantly shown, however, that without the Block 
System of collection, which had been, most fortunately, well estab- 
lished some little time before the commencement of the war, our 
work could aot possibly have been carried on efficiently during the 
past year. 

Our outdoor staff during 1916 excelled their own standard of accom- 
plishment—it is impossible to accord them higher praise—and they 
magnificently triumphed over difficulties which at times seemed over- 
whelming. 

The average earnings of the Agency Staff, though not excessive, 
are, in our opinion, not inadequate in normal times, but in these 
critical times the Directors would have been very glad had they been 
able to help the lower salaried men especially, by bearing some part 
of the burden of increased cost of living which the Government has 
deemed necessary to impose, or which it has not been able to avert. 
Unfortunately, as you know, the Company is heavily burdened too; 
we are paying enormous sums away in War Claims on young lives 
for risks for which our contracts made no provision, and in many other 
directions we have undertaken heavy and unprecedented liability 
arising out of the war. 

The earnings of our Agency Staff, as you are aware, may be in- 
creased by successful effort on their part directed to secure the 
introduction of new business to the Company, in which endeavour 
they can always count on the co-operation of the Supervising Staff. 

There is, however, a relatively small number of our Agents whose 
earnings fall considerably below the average wage, and we have felt 
especially concerned in these times about those who, from one reason 
or another, have been earning less than two pounds per week. 

In spite of the extra burdens which the Company is bearing, some 
undertaken compulsorily, some voluntarily, we have invited any 
member of the Outdoor Staff to make application to us if by reason 
of the number of his dependents, aggravated by any commercial 
difficulty, he may be finding the conditions of life especially onerous. 

We have made a number of temporary allowances in cases of this 
kind, and we should have been glad to have extended our considera- 
tion to others whose circumstances happily afford them a wider 
margin for retrenchment had circumstances permitted us to do so, 
but while the Company is handicapped by the inequitable provisions 
of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, in addition to the other 
burdens of which you are aware, we are not justified in undertaking 
further liability, but must look rather for reduction in expenditure. 


ALLowances To Men on Service. 


We are continuing the allowances to our Sailor and Soldier Staff, 
particulars of which I gave you last year, and I do not think money 
has ever been better spent: we have had many thousands of acknow- 
ledgments from all quarters of the globe, and while most of them 
express a readiness, almost an anxiety, to return to our work, there is 
not, I believe, one who would desire to relinquish his Active Service, 
excepting on the clear condition that the Peace which would permit 
his return would be the Peace which we and our Allies shall dictate 
when the German military power has been broken by our victorious 
forces. 

The Prudential Voluntary Aid Detachments of the British Red 
Cross Society have continued their greatly-valued and self-denying 
work, which has been materially assisted by the presentation of two 
fully-equipped motor ambulances to the Red Cross Society as the 
result of the voluntary subscriptions of members of our outdoor staff. 

It is hardly necessary for me to refer to this gift, as it has properly, 
J think, been recorded in the Directors’ Report, but I had the 
pleasure of attending the presentation ceremony which took place in 
our Courtyard here, and heard the Hon. Arthur Stanley, Chairman 
of the Red Cross Society, express in warm terms his appreciation of 
the assistance afforded. 

Our Clerical Staff, male and female, have very nobly responded to 
the heavy calls unavoidably made upon them, which necessitated up 
remitting work during greatly extended hours. 

We all sincerely hope that the strain may not be greatly prolonged, 
and we are anxious that you should join with us in assuring them of 
our very hearty appreciation of the efforts they have made in the 
interests of the Company. 

It is with a deep feeling of sorrow we have to record the death of 
our dear friend Mr. Wharrie, who served our Company well for 
more than twenty-four years. A simple, kindly gentleman in every 
thought and action, to whom his work with us was the great pleasure 
of his life, he will be sadly missed, not only by his colleagues on the 
Board, but by the large staff of our Company, in whose welfare he 
ever took fhé deepest and kindliest interest. 


Me. A. T. Tompson as Direcror. 


We propose to fill the vacancy arising from the death of Mr. 
Wharrie by the appointment of our General Manager, Mr. Thompson, 
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whose valuable services to the Company are so well known and so 
greatly appreciated. The Board desire that Mr. Thompson should 
still retain the position of General Manager, and the combining of 
these offices will necessitate an alteration in our Articles of Associa- 
tion, of which you have already had notice. I will therefore defer 
any further remarks until I move the resolution at the Extraordinary 
Meeting to be held at the close of our present business. 

You were good enough last year to express your complete approval 
of the policy of the Directors during this critical period, and your 
willingness to forfeit temporarily, as you have done, an appreciable 
portion of your dividend is the best proof which could possibly have 
been afforded that the Prudential is British to the core. 

I think you are getting a reward now in the knowledge that you 
are supporting us in doing the right thing for the country, but I do 
not think the reward will @jd there, for I am confident that the 
future of the Company wih: thore than satisfy all reasonable 
expectations. 

I have now the pleasure of moving “ That the report of the Directors 
and the accounts certified by the Auditors be received and adopted, 
the statutory report of the Auditors having been previously read to 
the meeting.” I will ask our Deputy Chairman, Sir William 
Lancaster, to second the resolution. (Loud cheers.) 


Speecn or tHe Deruty CHAIRMAN. 


Sir William J. Lancaster: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 
it is again my privilege to second the resolution which has just 
been proposed by our worthy Chairman, and I do so with the greatest 
possible pleasure. Before proceeding to deal with any of the figures 
in the report, I should like to say a few words on a subject which, 
I am quite sure, is in all our minds and hearts at the present 
moment, and that is, to offer our very sincere and heartfelt con- 
gratulations to our worthy Chairman, Sir Thomas Dewey, for the 
well-merited honour which His Majesty recently conferred upon him.. 
(Cheers.) Sir Thomas Dewey’s name is well known in the highest 
circles of commercial life as a man of great ahility, as a man who is 
always ready to render assistance to any of those who need it, and 
he is also very greatly respected by the Government of the country, 
as he has very modestly put it to-day. The present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the late Chancellor of the Exchequer have con- 
sulted him on the subject of the finances of the country, as have 
also several other prominent members of the Government, and we 
may be quite sure that he is only too ready to render every possible 
assistance he can to help the country in the difficult position in 
which it is placed. (Hear, hear.) We who may call ourselves 
personal friends of Sir Thomas know something more about him than 
his mere official life, and I am very proud to say that, if he and I 
are spared for only another month, we can look back on an unbroken 
record of sixty years’ friendship. (Cheers.) Sir Thomas is ever ready 
to give help to any good cause with which he happens to be identified, 
and spares neither his time, nor his brains, nor his pocket to help 
forward any good object which has the luck te be associated with him. 

I daresay some of you do not know that Sir Thomas is carrying on 
at the present time in his garden at Bromley a soldiers’ hospital 
for twenty wounded men, of which he bears the whole cost and 
expense, and directly in connection with the approval of the War 
Office. He has also lent his house and grounds in Devonshire to 
the Red Cross Society, where fifty other wounded men are being nursed 
back into convalescence under the most delightful circumstances. 
I think we may also congratulate Sir Thomas’s only son, who is 
present to-day as one of our shareholders. Although he is a young 
man, he is getting quite an old shareholder. He is a man of sound 
judgment, as has been shown conclusively by the way he selected 
his father. (Laughter and cheers.) There is another incident which 
I should like to mention in this connection, and that is, that a month 
or two back the King summoned to Buckingham Palace one of his 
brave young soldiers and pinned on his breast the Military Cross 
for valour in the field. That young fellow went back again to the 
Front, where, unhappily, he was wounded, but I am very pleased to 
tell you that he is fast recovering his health, and he is present this 
afternoon. (Cheers.) Let us hope he will gain health and strength 
to fight the battles of the country again, and that one day he, too, 
will wear, not only the military honours he has gained on the field 
of battle, but also the honour that his grandfather has won in the 
field of commerce. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman has dealt so fully with all the items in the report 
that there is very little indeed for me to say. I might, perhaps, 
emphasize the fact, with regard to the scheme we proposed for 
enabling our staff to take up as much as possible of the War Loan, 
that we encouraged them, not only to put their own savings in, but 
also propounded a scheme for lending them a sum of not less than 
£50 or more than a year’s salary, repayable by monthly instalments 
spread over five years, charging them 4} per cent. and giving them 
the advantage of 4 per cent. towards the liquidation of their loan. 
We also, in the early part of 1915, brought before the staff, through 
the energy of our actuary, Mr. Burn, the war savings scheme. I 
am _ happy to tell you that our lady clerks took it up very warmly, 
and no less than £48,663 was subscribed to these 15s. 6d. certificates, 
and 62,700 certificates were issued, which included those taken up, 
not only by our staff, but also by many of their friends and by our 
domestic servants and our messengers. In fact, Mr. Burn was not 
satisfied until he got all the Directors into these 15s. 6d. certificates— 
(laughter)—and they are all looking forward with great interest to 
the fructification of these 15s. 6d. certificates into £1 five years hence. 
(Renewed laughter and cheers.) I might possibiy ask you who have 
heard what the staff has done—and really one cannot speak too highly 


of their splendid exertions—to have a little sympathy with the 
Directors. We have had a very rough time indeed. Our Securities 
Committee in the ordinary way meets once a week, and we do our 
business in a quiet and gentlemanly manner, but during the last 
few months that Committee has had to meet whenever it has been 
called upon by our management, and I can assure you that that has 
been very frequent indeed. I have very great pleasure in endorsing 
everything that the Chairman has said in putting before you the 
difficulties of the year, and the successful way in which those 
difficulties have been overcome. (Cheers.) 


Sm W. Pienper on toe Company’s INVESTMENTS. 


Sir William Plender: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is 
a matter for congratulation, as showing the inherent vitality and 
progressiveness of the Prudential, that, notwithstanding the payment 
in 1916 of upwards of £1,000,000 in War claims, the great bulk of 
which would not have emerged in the ordinary course for many years 
to come, the company has been able to increase its assets by upwards 
of 44 millions, whilst the premium income in both branches shows 
a growth of £464,000, and the interest, before deducting tax, an 
increase of £458,000. The investments in British Government securi- 
ties, which stood at the end of 1916 at 17} millions, shows an increase 
of almost 44 millions over the corresponding figure at the end of 
1915, whilst it is a matter of public knowledge that such securities 
have again greatly increased in the course of the past few weeks 
owing to the Company’s subscription of 25 millions to the Victory 
War Loan. These investments serve a triple object. They assist the 
nation at a time when public expenditure is, of necessity, enormous; 
they provide the company with the finest possible security for its 
funds; and they at the same time yield a rate of interest which a 
few years ago would have been unthought of for securities of this 
character. I have so often referred to the measures which are taken 
by the Board to ensure both the safe custody of the securities and an 
effective control over them, that I have nothing fresh to say on this 
subject. I can only repeat that the precautions taken leave, in my 
judgment, nothing to be desired. (Cheers.) 

Mr. H. Willis said he was sure he was expressing the sentiments of 
all present when he said that they wished most heartily to identify 
themselves with Sir William Lancaster’s remarks with respect to the 
Chairman. As far as regarded the progress of the Company it 
appeared that they could not stop the progress of the Prudential; 
even a European War did not appear to be of any use in doing so, 
and apparently nothing but an earthquake could do it. The share- 
holders were very much indebted to all connected with the Prudential 
for the efforts they had made on behalf of the Company. The large 
increase in premium income could not have been made without a 
very great effort on the part of all. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. F. Schooling, in moving the re-election of Mr. William Edgar 
Horne, M.P., Sir John Henry Luscombe, and Sir Philip Gregory as 
Directors of the Company, said that each of those gentlemen repre- 
sented a separate interest, and was a foremost man in that interest. 
Mr. Horne represented the world of politics, where he devoted a great 
deal of time to committee work, acting as chairman on some occasions, 
and he was also Master of one of the oldest of the City companies, 
the Clothworkers. Nevertheless, he devoted a great deal of time to 
the interests of this Company, and his services were of the greatest 
value. In Sir John Luscombe they had one of the foremost men in 
the commercial world of the City of London; he had been four times 
chairman of Lloyd’s, and had a great knowledge of men and 
things, which was of infinite value on the Board. In Sir Philip 
Gregory they had probably the foremost conveyancing barrister of 
the day. 

Mr. James Moon, in seconding the resolution, also bore testimony 
to the great value of the services rendered by those gentlemen. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. ’ 

Mr. Horne, M.P., thanked the meeting on behalf of himself and his 
colleagues for their re-election. 

Mr. Davison (Mayor of Kensington) moved the re-election of Mr. 
Philip Secretan and Mr. W. H. Nicholls as auditors to the Company. 

Mr. Cyprian Webb seconded the motion, and it was unanimously 
agreed to. : 

Mr. Nicholls, in thanking the Shareholders for the reappointment 
of himself and his colleague, said he wished to acknowledge the able 
assistance they always received from the officials and accountants 
of the Company. . ; 

Mr. Deputy Millar Wilkinson said he felt highly honoured in being 
privileged to propose a sincere and hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and the Board of Directors for the very able manner in 
which they had conducted the affairs of that great institution. They 
had heard from Sir William Lancaster a great many things, which 
they could all endorse most thoroughly. He had hoped it would have 
been left to him (the speaker) to mention the great honour which had 
been conferred on the Chairman by His Majesty, because it would 
have given him the opportunity of getting the cheers (laughter), but 
they could and did sincerely congratulate Sir Thomas on the distinc- 
tion conferred upon him, and they also congratulated him on having 
such a worthy son to follow him. (Cheers.) 

At an extraordinary general meeting held subsequently, a resolu- 
tion was passed--on the motion of the Chairman, seconded by the 
Deputy Chairman—adding a clause, to be numbered 87a, to the 
Articles of Association, in order to enable Mr. Thompson, the General 
Manager, to be appointed a Director. cae : 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding terminated 
the proceedings. 
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